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THE NEW PHASE OF THE ITALIAN 
QUESTION. 


ITH the defeat of Garibaldi, the Italian difficulty enters a 

new phase. It quits the arena of revolution to occupy 

that of diplomacy. This, it is true,is not the first time it has 
figured on that illustrious stage; but it now demands the 
attention of the great ones of the earth on terms somewhat 
different from those with which it has hitherto been associated. 
The events of the last few weeks conclusively prove that what 
is called “the Roman question” is a serious menace to the 
peace of Europe. It has very nearly led to a collision 
between France and Italy, in which we might have seen 
Prussia taking part; and in that case the war would probably 
have spread over a large space of Europe. It has given 
an immense increase of strength to the Republican party, and 
has threatened the stability of Governments to an extent that 
has not been known since 1848. Add to this that Italy has 
now an ally in Prussia whom she did not possess even two 
years ago, and it will be seen that the question as to the final 
disposition of Rome comes before the councils of diplomacy 
with a greater force and a more urgent demand for settlement 
than heretofore. Public writers, both in England and abroad, 
have repeatedly asserted during the last month that France 
and Italy have really been perfectly at one with respect to their 
policy on this momentous subject; that, however much they 
might appear to quarrel, they were in fact, agreed on their plan 
of action, and were both playing the same game. What that 
game was, we were not distinctly told, and certainly the tortuous 
coil of events has not helped to explicate it; but that Louis 
Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel were associated in the prose- 
cution of some profound scheme for the settlement of the 
Peninsula, we were continually assured. Some even ventured 
to introduce Garibaldi himself as a confederate ; but the course 
taken by the great agitator must by this time have completely 
undeceived even those few who ever gave credence to the story. 
We are as little inclined to suppose that the French and Italian 
monarchs had any secret understanding with reference to what 
has just taken place in Central Italy; but it is very evident 
that the time has arrived when they must come to some sort 
of agreement on the question of Italian unity and Papal pre- 
rogative. The existence of such a volcano in the centre of 
Europe threatens more thrones than one; and the Emperor 
Napoleon, with the discredit of his recent failures on his head 
—with the rise of a spirit of discontent among certain classes 
of Frenchmen (indicated, among other things, by the recent 
disturbances in Paris)—cannot afford to leave open any door 
for the entry of discord and revolution. The Italian disturb- 
ances of 1847 led to the great French uprising of 1848 ; and 
although, as we showed on a recent occasion, the condition of 
Europe now is far better than it was twenty years ago, 
inflammable materials are not wanting, which might burst into 
a destructive blaze, if subjected to too much friction, or left to 
ferment among themselves with the close and smothered heat 
of an artificial compression. The temper of the popular mind 
over a large part of the Continent is getting angry; and if 
the Emperor Napoleon has not entirely lost the prudence which 
at one time seemed to be a marked feature of his character, he 
will acknowledge the necessity of coming to an arrangement 
which shall in some degree, if only partially, meet the demands 
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of the Italian nation. The withdrawal of the Royal troops 
from the Pontifical territory which they had tardily occupied, 
and the previous refusal of the plébiscites offering the King the 
sovereignty of that territory, will perhaps render the solution 
of the difficulties a little more easy. The King, as we remarked 
last week, crossed the frontier too late to be of any real service. 
He should have anticipated the French in marching on Rome, 
or have remained at Florence. General Menabrea’s circular of 
the 30th ult., though not wanting in dignity, took no very 
decided stand; and the Marquis de Moustier’s declaration of 
the views of the French Government on the Italian occupation 
of Papal territory was a piece of downright lecturing of the 
weaker Power by the stronger—a rebuke before which Italy 
has in fact recoiled, as evidenced by the recalling of Cialdini 
and his troops across the frontier. If, indeed, Victor 
Emmanuel is not prepared to act a bold part in defiance of 
France, the more complaisant he is to the powerful ruler of the 
Tuileries the better. The complete defeat of Garibaldi’s levies, 
and the close of the insurrection, afforded him a good pretext 
for withdrawing; and it is to be hoped that he and the 
Emperor will now find some common path, more creditable 
to both than that which they have lately pursued. 

From this point of view the case is certainly simplified by 
the turn which events have taken. But, from another point, 
the abortive attempts of Garibaldi and his followers have ren- 
dered still more difficult any settlement of the question, such 
as would satisfy the just expectations of the Italian people. 
The Papal party have had a triumph, which will- necessarily 
make them less inclined to yield. It matters not how that 
triumph was obtained ; there it is, beyond doubt or cavil, and 
it will count for a good deal in the future progress of the game. 
The Garibaldians have made two attempts to oust the Pope 
from the remaining States of the Church, and they have 
disastrously failed in both. Even the presence of Garibaldi 
himself, with all his personal daring, chivalric dash, readiness 
of resource, and old prestige, could not insure success; and it 
is not in the nature of things that the Papal Government 
should omit to take advantage of the increased strength of its 
position. ‘That the defeat of the patriots is no proof whatever 
of the willingness of the Romans to remain under Papal sway 
—that it was effected by a foreign legion organized by France, 
and supported in the rear by the actual army of France within 
the walls of Rome, as well as by certain regiments of that 
army on the field—are unquestionable facts, but facts which 
will not in any way diminish the position of command which 
the Pontiff has acquired. Garibaldi rashly provoked a trial of 
strength, in which he ought to have known beforehand that 
he would be overmatched; and, being overmatched, the victor 
will of course make the most of his advantage. ‘To any demand 
for Rome, the Pope may now very aptly reply, “ We are not 
disposed to give it you; and take itif you can.” Of course we 
all know well that if the issue lay really and truly between 
the Italians and the native Papalini, the latter would be 
cleared ont in a very short time; but it is a contest in 
which the hands of the one combatant are unfairly tied, 
while those. of the other are dishonestly strengthened. 
The result is simply what every one but the Garibaldians 
foresaw. The Papal Government has been respited, and 
respited under circumstances which make it comparatively 
easy to obtain an indefinite postponement of the sentence. The 
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cry of jubilation already rises in our ears} and the Church 
party all over Europe will assuredly make the most oftheir 
victory. Those who wavered between traditional homage for 
the Papacy and sympathy with the national sentiment, will 
probably see in the success of the Papal troops the direct inter- 
vention of Providence, and will henceforth be more inclined to 
side with Providence, as manifested in heavy artillery, than 
with Garibaldi and his half-armed youths. A consicerable 
gain to the Papal side is thus pretty certain to accrue, and the 
obstinacy of the Court of Rome can hardly fail to be con- 
firmed by the successes of its alien troops. This is one of the 
maay injuries which, while meaning nothing but good, the 
party of action has recently inflicted on Italy. As Garibaldi, 
once more a prisoner, meditates in the Gulf of Spezzia on 
the history of the last month, he will have cause enough for 
sadness and self-reproach. Hundreds of brave young fellows 
killed and wounded without a single point being gained; the 
Government of the country humiliated; the hands of the Pope 
strengthened, and France once more at Rome;—these are the 
results, and as yet the only results, of that insane adventure 
which bore disastrous failare on its front from the very first. 
That every military enterprise is liable to miscarriage, is true 
enough, and a commander is not necessarily to be blamed 
because he has been defeated in his design. But where success 
is hardly possible, it is criminal to make the attempt, and in 
that case failure may be justly visited on the head of him who 
has provoked it. We would gladly have been spared writing thus 
of one whose motives are more free from blame than those of 
any other actor on the scene; but in such perilous games mere 
excellence of intention is not all that is required. We havea 
right to demand an intelligent appreciation of forces, a reason- 
able ‘calculation of probabilities. It is evident that Garibaldi 
is incapable of either; and where such interests are concerned, 
blunders acquire the complexion of crimes. He had no right 
to risk the very existence of his country on an issue which any 
one but a child must have seen could only end one way. He 
had no right to challenge the enormous power of France when 
he had nothing to oppose to it but a few raw levies; and to 
send a few inexperienced youths, furnished only with small 
arms, against a well-disciplined force with cannon at its dis- 
posal. This infantine inability to understand the bearing of 
surrounding circumstances—this feminine determination to 
shut eyes and ears against everything which disturbs or con- 
tradicts the beloved vision—are the besetting weaknesses of 
minds’ such as Garibaldi’s; and unfortunately there are but 
too many people who are ready to encourage the mischievous 
tendency by exalting it as a form of heroism. Mazzini’s insane 
address, urging’ the Italian people to proclaim a Republic, and 
sweep on to Rome, is an instance of the kind of stuff which 
Solitary thinkers, who choose to secrete themselves from the 
world, pour forth, for the confusion of the young, and the 
embarrassment of all. The day has past when complex affairs 
of politics can be settled by an epigram or a martyrdom, by 
declaratory sentences or the enthusiasm of the barricades. 
The progress of great questions is slow and difficult, and those 
who caninot afford to wait had better retire to some island 
beyond the confines of civilization, and try their hands at the 
formation of a Utopia for which Europe has grown too old. 








THE CONVICTED FENIANS. 


“You have been severally convicted,” said My. Justice 
Mellor, when passing sentence of death on the five Fenians who 
were tried last week at Manchester, “ after a full, patient, and 
impartial investigation, of the crime of wilful murder; ” and he 
added—* No person who has witnessed these proceedings can 
doubt the propriety of that verdict upon the evidence that has 
been given before the jury.” It is a great point when a judge 
endorses the verdict of a jury in this emphatic manner, espe- 
cially when that verdict involves the sacrifice of a life. In 
these days we shrink from capital punishment. Even its 
advocates are glad to have some valid excuse for dispensing 
with it; and, notwithstanding all the alarms, many of them 
false, which the Fenians have occasioned us, the public con- 
science would shrink from sending five men to the gallows 
unless it was quite clear, not only that they had had a fair 
trial, which they themselves admit, but that the jary, with 
every desire to arrive at a just verdict, had succeeded in doing 
so. Our confidence in juries has been not a little shaken by 
some inexplicable verdicts, of which there have been so many 
of late years, in cases in which the desire of the jury to act 
justly could not be questioned, that no one doubts the possi- 
bility of a jury coming to a wrong conclusion, with every effort 
arid wish to arrive at aright one. Therefore, when life is at 











stake, 'aid more especially’ when five lives depend upon the 
verdict} it is a satisfaction to the public mind when the 
judge approves'the finding of the jury in the very precise terms 
which we have quoted from the speech of Mr. Justice Mellor. 
But, as if this Fenian movement were in every possible de- 
velopment to present itself to us in a perplexing attitude, it 
appears that his lordship’s opinion is not shared, as regards 
one at least of the prisoners, by several persons who were 
present during the whole of the trial, and whose professional 
experience deserves that some weight should be attached to 
their discretion. We are now told that there is a very general 
impression in Manchester that Maguire, one of the five con- 
victs, is an innocent man, and that the witnesses who spoke to 
his presence on the scene of the outrage were mistaken in his 
identity. Indeed, several memorials to the Home Secretary, 
entreating him to advise her Majesty to grant him a free 
pardon, are in contemplation, while one has already been for- 
warded, signed by all the members of the press engaged in 
reporting the proceedings, which is couched in these words :— 
“We, the undersigned members of the metropolitan and pro- 
vincial press, having had long experience in courts of justice, 
and full opportunity of observing the demeanour of prisoners 
and witnesses in cases of criminal procedure, beg humbly to 
submit, that having heard the evidence adduced before the 
Special Commission on the capital charge preferred against 
Thomas Maguire, private in the Royal Marines, and under 
sentence of death, we conscientiously believe that the said 
Thomas Maguire is innocent of the crime of which he has been 
convicted, and that his conviction has resulted from mistaken 
identity.” 

This memorial was drawn up and signed very shortly after 
Mr. Justice Mellor declared his belief that no one could doubt 
the propriety of the verdict upon which he sentenced Maguire 
to death. It is observable also that the leading journal 
which has shown a somewhat unbecoming desire that some 
Fenians should be hanged as a warning to the rest, considers 
that the cases of Maguire and Shore stand on a different foot- 
ing from those of the other convicts, observing that, though 
“they were fully identified by a number of witnesses as active 
accomplices of Allen and his fellows,” “ neither was seen to use 
a deadly weapon,” while Maguire’s alibi was very much stronger 
than that of either Shore or Gould. Speaking from the reports 
of the proceedings at Manchester which have appeared in the 
columns of the Times, we should say that, if an alibi was ever 
established, it was in the case of Maguite. There is'also some 
evidence of this natare in favour of Shore and Gould. But the 
important fact to be borne in mind is that in the very time in 
which the alarm about the Fenians has been greatest, and whe 
we should expect to find a leaning in favour of the prosecution, 
the impression is general that the jury were wrong in finding 
Maguire guilty, and that the judge was wrong in approving of 
their verdict. The opinion of the gentlemen who represented 
the London and Provincial press deserves unusual weight, 
because in the first place they are more or less experiericed in 
judicial matters, and, in the next, because they must have had 
a very strong conviction before they would step beyond their 
professional duties to express any opinion at all—at least 
in the manner which they adopted. If, then, the mass of 
evidence in favour of Maguire's alibi should be accepted 
as outweighing the testimony of the witnesses who spoke 
to seeing him at the scene of the outrage, as we think it 
must, it will not be easy to resist the suggestion that wit- 
nesses who were mistaken as to the identity of one prisoner 
might be mistaken as to the identity of others, or as to the 
precise character of the facts to which they deposed. No one 
can dispassionately read the evidence without being struck by 
the considerable discrepancies between the evidence of various 
witnesses, as well as by the fact that certain witnesses, either in 
some respects contradicted the statements they had made before 
the magistrates or added to them. There is, for example, con- 
tradiction in the testimony with regard to Allen, as to whether 
he fired at the lock of the van when Brett was killed or through 
the ventilator; and, again, as to whether he took aim through 
the ventilator or not. One woman, who was inside the van, 
stated that the shot which killed Brett came in a’ slanting 
direction throngh the roof—not through the ventilator; and 
another made out that Allen fired through a ventilator which 
communicated with the cells, and throngh which Brett, who 
was standing in the corridor of the van, could not possibly be 
hit. Legally, it makes no difference whether Allen aimed at 
Brett or shot him accidentally. But, morally speaking,—and 
in weighing the question whether the law should he allowed 
to take its course this is a consideration we cannot overlook,— 
there is a great difference between the two cases. a ea 

It is vitally important that the Fenian movement should be 
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met and put down with a strong hand. Wecould not afford 
to havea repetition of the exploit of the 18th of September. 
But we could still less afford to lay ourselves open to the 
charge of hanging men about whose guilt there can be any 
doubt. We say this in reference to the case of Maguire, of 
whose innocence we have a very strong belief. With 
tegard to Shore, also, there should, we think, be a careful 
revision of the evidence; and, upon the whole case, it would 
be well if the statements of the witnesses were reconsidered, if 
only in order that what is possibly mistaken testimony should 
be rejected, and the conviction rested solely upon that about 
which there can be no doubt whatever. 

It cannot but shake.our confidence in witnesses whose testi- 
mony is 80 satisfactory to the jury and to the judge that both 
are ready to hang the men who have been condemned upon the 
strength of it, when we find the public opinion of Manchester 
suspicious that some of these witnesses have made the terrible 
blunder of mistaken identity. It would, no doubt, impress the 
Fenian brotherhood with a wholesome belief in the determina- 
tion of the English Government to put them down, if five men 
were hanged as an earnest of that determination. But their 
execution must at the same time be justified by such evidence as 
will leave no doubt whatever that their guilt was that of wilful 
murder. We have already mentioned some of the discrepancies 
in the evidence of the witnesses. There is another which goes 
to show that the surprise when the police van was stopped was 
so great that it amounted almost to a panic. There is the 
widest possible variation in the testimony as to the number of 
shots that were fired. One of the policemen speaks of a “storm” 
of bullets. Other witnesses heard only three shots in the whole 
affair. Nothing can strip the outrage of its illegal character. 
Nothing can reduce the legal crime of those who participated 
in it to less than wilful murder. But if, upon a calm recon- 
sideration of the evidence, by men who will look at it without 
reference to the trouble occasioned us, or to which we may yet 
be put by the Fenian movement, it should appear that the 
offence was, morally, only one of constructive murder, it will be 
a grave question whether the men convicted at Manchester 
should be hanged. Undoubtedly, the popular feeling is in 
favour of hanging them. But popular feeling is not the wisest 
of guides : and just now there are especial reasons for distrust- 
ing it upon this question. 








MR. LOWE ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. Lowe has done good service in calling attention to the 
need of a better education for the upper as well as for the lower 
classes. The ignorant rich now offer almost as pitiable a 
spectacle as the ignorant poor. Apart from any controversy as 
to the proper subjects and the appropriate curriculum for a 
university career, the fact is indisputable that Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and our numerous grammar and public schools, not- 
withstanding their splendid endowments and great prestige, do 
not give us an upper and middle class fitted, either in point of 
knowledge or of intellectual training, to command the respect 
of, or to exercise influence over, those below them in the social 
scale. Even if we were to grant that it is right they should 
confine their attention to teaching classics and mathematics, 
that would still leave open the important question why they 


teach these important branches of knowledge to so few pupils. | 


The universities of other countries—in Germany and Scotland 
especially—exercise a wide influence over all classes of the 
people above the lowest, and have a decided effect upon the 
national character. But the energies of Oxford and Cambridge 
are exhausted in turning out something like 1,000 graduates 
per annum, of whom only a comparatively small portion have 
anything like a competent knowledge of the two subjects 
which have engaged their. exclusive attention. The vast 
resources of these institutions are, in fact, absorbed, not in 
teaching our youth, but in maintaining splendid collegiate 
establishments, and in making a more or less permanent pro- 
vision, in the shape of fellowships, for a number of their most 
distinguished pupils. We do not anticipate that a reformed 
Parliament will long acquiesce in this mode of expending their 
fands. When the question of university education comes to be 
regarded from a national,rather than a class pointof view, we shall 
be surprised if the Legislature does not arrive at the conclusion 
that the true purpose of educational endowments is to bring 
education home to as large a number of persons as possible, 
rather than to confer lavish rewards upon a select few who have 
attained unusual proficiency in classics and mathematics. It 
is not creditable to us as a nation that we should so long have 
allowed the enormous revenues of our universities and public 
schools to be expended with so little result in communicating 





_ spend the first twenty years of their lives in merely laying founda- 








to our middle and higher classes the advantages of a first-rate 
education. Still, up to the present time, the evil consequences 
of the existing state of things have not displayed themselves in 
any very marked or pressing way. But, as Mr. Lowe urged 
upon his Edinburgh audience the other day, that will not be the 
case for the future. The time has gone past, he truly observed, 
when the higher classes can hope, by any indirect influence, 
either of property or coercion of any kind, to direct the course 
of public affairs. “ Power has passed out of their hands, and 
what they do must be done by the influence of superior educa- 
tion and superior cultivation—by the influence of mind over 
mind, that ‘sign and signet of the Almighty to command,’ 
which never fails of being recognised where it is truly tested.” 
Having overthrown the preponderating influence of the aris- 
tocracies of birth and wealth, we must endeavour to supply their 
place by an aristocracy of intellect, unless we are content to 
leave the multitude, who will henceforth possess the chief 
power in the State, without leaders whom they will follow or 
guidance which they will respect. In proportion as we im- 
prove the education of the masses, we must also improve the 
education of their “ betters,” if we are to maintain anything 
like the existing social and political relations between them. 
Not only will it be necessary to deal with the endowments 
of our great educational institutions in such a manner as to 
bring a far larger section of the people within their influence, 
but we quite concur with Mr. Lowe in thinking that it will 
also be requisite to alter very materially the character of that 
influence. So long as a university education could be regarded 
as the mere luxury of a small fraction of the higher classes, 
there was not much harm done by confining it exclusively to 
a classical and mathematical training. But if it is to become 
more than the luxury of a few; if it is to take its place as the 
training for actual life of the many, it is evident not only that 
its right direction is a matter of the highest importance, but 
that it must take such a course as will enable it to meet the new 
calls made upon it. Even if it be admitted that a minute oe 
of classics or mathematics offers the best foundation on whic 
those who have the leisure and the inclination can afterwards 
raise a structure of knowledge more useful in itself and more 
applicable to the wants of modern life, it must be borne in 
mind that it is only a very limited class who can afford to 


tions, or (to use another illustration) in simply developing their 
intellectual muscles. Those who have to take an active part 
in the world’s business have no time for this. It is necessary 
that they should not only be “ trained,” but that they should 
be placed in possession of an available fund of useful know- 
ledge by the time they reach manhood. The proper “ train- 
ing” for them is not that which is the best adapted 
to form a perfect scholar, but that which is most 
valeulated to enlarge and strengthen their minds, and 
at the same time to prepare them for the careers on 
which they are about to enter. Without troubling ourselves 
much with the new science of “ Ponderation,” which Mr. Lowe 
proposes to found, we may, without difficulty, arrive at the con- 
clusion that our universities ought to adapt their education 
to the wants and the powers of those who resort to them. 
They ought not to compel every one to travel in the-same 
groove; but should rather aim at enabling each to follow the 
course most suited to the bent of his genius or to his position 
in life. Mr. Lowe’s practical proposition goes no farther than 
this. He would not proscribe the classics or mathematics; but 
he would abolish the enormous bounty which is at present 
given to these studies as compared with other branches of 
knowledge. He would give to the men who work with suc- 
cess and thoroughness in science, English literature, modern 
languages, or modern history, the same rewards and honours 
as are now conferred exclusively upon those who become pro- 
ficient in Greek or Latin, and are masters of the differential 
and integral calculus. We may perhaps be told that the dead 
languages and mathematics have a certain vested interest in 
the present endowments, because they were left by the 
donors for the cultivation of these studies. But it is 
surely absurd to suppose that the character of the higher 
education of the country is to be determined for ever by the 
ideas which prevailed;4ind necessarily prevailed, some centuries 
ago. Because there Was then nothing worth studying except 
the literature of Greece and Rome, we are not now bound to 
ignore our own literature, that of other modern nations or the 
vast domain which science has added to human knowl 
Nor can anything be more clear than the right of the State to 
vary the application of these endowments according to the 
requirements of the present age. , 

We quite agree with Mr. Lowe that when the State has 
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studies, it has done all that it falls within its province to do in 
the way of guiding or directing the education of the middle 
and higher classes. But, at the same time, those who either 
as parents or instructors have the control of that education, 
may study with advantage the vigorous and telling onslaught 
which the right hon. gentleman made upon the course of 
instruction pursued in our great public institutions. Without 
at all undervaluing the advantages conferred by a knowledge 
of the classics or mathematics, it is certainly difficult to under- 
stand on what reasonable theory of education it can be thought 
desirable that a boy or a young man should spend the whole 
of his time at school or college in studying the verbal niceties 
or the grammatical rules of dead languages; in writing non- 
sensical verses; in acquiring a minute acquaintance with 
ancient history, law, or geography; or in following out 
abstract calculations, to the entire exclusion of all knowledge 
which has a direct bearing upon our own times, or possesses a 
practical value in every-day life. As a mere matter of 
“training,” it is hard to see, as Mr. Lowe remarks, why that 
could not be as well done by the study of French and modern 
history as by that of Greek and ancient history; while 
there is this difference between the two processes—that 
at the end of the one the pupil would, besides his 





“training,” have gained some actually useful informa- 


tion; while at the end of the other he finds that he has | 


still to begin the work of acquiring the information which he | 
wants for daily use. If the attention of students is to be ex- 
clusively concentrated upon two or three things, it is certainly 
worth considering in these days whether those things should 
not, as a rule, be those which it is most, and not those 
which it is least, important that they should know. But, for 
our own part, we are inclined to think that, without making boys 
or young men mere smatterers, the course of their studies, both at 
school and at college, might be materially enlarged. It is not 
found impossible in the German universities to turn a student 
out at the end of his career tolerably grounded in some living, 
in addition to the two dead languages, with a substantial 
knowledge of modern as well as of ancient history, and with his 
mind not an entire blank with respect either to the facts or the 
methods of modern science. To judge by the results, it does 
not appear that this wider course of study produces a more 
superficial class of men than those who leave our own univer- 
sities ; and we entertain no doubt that it does produce a great 
deal more general mental activity than is nourished upon 
the study of Greek roots or abstruse mathematics. Now, 
this general mental activity is the thing which it is necessary, 
more than anything else, to impart to our middle and upper 
classes if they are for the future to hold their own against the 
working classes. There will be no want of mental energy on 
the part of the latter when once they are brought within the 
influence of a good system of national education. And we may 
be certain that the qualities for which they will look in those 
who are to guide and govern them will not be nice taste, 
refined scholarship, or deep learning. It is to superior know- 
ledge of things, and of things that have a clear definite 
hearing upon the existing state and interest of society ; it is to 
superior capacity exhibited in reasoning upon the affairs of 
life, and not in discussing questions of grammar or solving 
problems in mathematics, that they will bow. Upon our 





prompt recognition of this fact depends in no slight degree 
the future of this country. And without committing ourselves 
to concurrence in all Mr. Lowe’s opinions, we do not hesitate 
to express our conviction that they are, in the main, as wise 
as they were vigorously and wittily expressed. 








“THE NEW ELECTORS.” 


Our Conservative contemporaries are at present, as in duty 
bound, extremely jubilant over the working men’s Constitutional 
Associations, which are fulfilling so admirably one of the main 
objects of their existence by enabling Cabinet Ministers to make 
triumphant speeches in all parts of the country. If we are to 
believe these respectable organs, a strong tide of Toryism is 
about to set in from the lower strata of society; and it is in 
the residuum that the Church, the C , and the House of 
Lords are henceforth to find their firmést and most loyal sup- 
porters. There is no doubt that this is a very different story 





from that which we used to hear in the days when the 
“ swamping ” argument was in vogue, and it was said to be 
the great object of statesmanship to bring about a perfect 
For all 
that, however, it may be true; and Mr. Disraeli may actu- 
ally, as he wishes them to believe, have led his party to a long 
sojourn in the pleasant land of place and power. Still, with | 





every disposition to give our contemporaries perfect credit for a 
sincere belief in their own predictions, we cannot help being 
sensible that they are of a very vague and shadowy kind. 
They are confident that the new electors will support a Con- 
servative policy and will prove to be imbued with Conservative 
principles; but they do not venture to enter into any details, or to 
tell us,in so many words,what course they expect the British rate- 
paying householder to take on any of the great subjects which 
are likely to engage the attention of a Reformed Parliament. 
The best, the most careful, and, in our opinion, by far the most 
plausible answer to this question that we have yet met with is 
contained in a thoughtful and able article in the current 
number of the St. Pauls Magazine. As the writer truly 
observes, it is of little practical moment to assert vaguely 
that the new electors will be attached to the Throne and to the 
existing form of Government,—which is, we may observe in 
passing, an exact description of the sort of profession of faith 
which the orthodox Conservative working man is in the habit 
of making on behalf of himself and his fellows. What we do 
want to know is “the view which will be taken by the majority 
of those new electors which have been subjected to, or are likely 
to be subjected to, actual attack, and which are professedly 
repugnant to various sections of the Liberal or Radical 
party.” Will they, for instance, support flogging in the army, 
or the retention of the present purchase system? Will they 
assist in maintaining the game laws, or in protecting the 


| authority of the country magistrates from any encroachments 


on the part of the stipendiary system ? Will they range them- 


selves on the side of authority when such issues as that 
involved in the Parks Bill are at stake? Will they take the 


Tory views on taxation, or the laws of primogeniture and 
entail, or with respect to the application of the principle of the 
Factory Acts to agricultural labour? Will men who have no 
landed possessions show the same tenderness as those who have, 
for vested rights in endowments of schools, in the privileges of 
corporations, or in the property of universities and colleges? We 
quite agree with the writer of the article on which we are com- 
menting that to all these questions there can be but one, and that 
a negative, answer; and if that be so, it is at once clear that 
there is a very large range of subjects, involving some of the 


_ most important points which are at present, or are likely to be, 


at issue between the two parties, on which Conservative prin- 
ciples are likely to receive no support from their new allies. 
On purely ecclesiastical questions it is, no doubt, more difficult 
to forecast their action; but we confess that we shall be very 
much surprised if they show any eagerness to assist in 
maintaining Church-rates, or in upholding University tests. 

It may, however, be said, that while the extension of the 
borough franchise will not involve any loss to the Tories, since 
the boroughs were already lost to them, the party will gain in the 
counties by the addition made to their representation, and by 
the exclusion of an urban element through the rearrangement 
of town boundaries. But, as the writer in the St. Pauls 
remarks, that argument is founded on the assumption that it 
is a perfect matter of indifference to Tories what sort of Liberal 
is sent to Parliament so long as a Tory cannot be returned. 
From Mr. Disraeli’s point of view, we have indeed little doubt 
that this is the case. A Whig will count one in an adverse 
division as well as a Radical. Indeed, in one sense, a Whig 
may be said to be a more dangerous and disagreeable antagonist 
than a Radical, inasmuch as the former looks for place as well 
as for the triumph of his principles, whereas the latter may be 
placated by the concession of the measures on which he 
happens to have set his heart. But although a Minister who 
is ready to preserve the semblance of power by any amount of 
political sacrifice may take this view, the great body of 
unofficial Tories, who have not come to regard public life as a 
mere scramble for place, ought not to be indifferent to the 
composition of the Liberal party. The influence of the Whig 
section of the body in restraining the action and damping the 
spirits of their more advanced associates, has been too obviously 
displayed during the last few years to leave it doubtful what 
would be the effect of replacing them in the borough representa- 
tion by earnest and thorough-going Radicals. At present there 
is no social division between the two sides of the House. 
Whig country gentlemen and Tory country gentlemen may 
differ upon particular measures, but there is an identity of 
interest and a community of ideas between them which 
render them willing to co-operate together on any point 
of vital importance to their class —such, for instance, 
as the maintenance of the game laws, or the cattle-plague 
legislation. So long as the Whigs are in the ascendant on 
their side of the House, it is certain that the tone of the 
Liberal party will be essentially that of the upper classes. There 
will be a certain want of vigour and a gentlemanly languor 
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about their proceedings in all except purely party issues. 
There will be an indisposition to raise large issues needlessly, 
to travel further than can be helped out of the beaten track, 
or to depart very far from the conventional English notions of 
politics. But if the boroughs are all handed over to the Radicals, 
and if the latter impress their character and impose their policy 
on the Liberal party, the Tories may find that the acquisition 
of a few county seats is but a poor compensation for the fresh 
vigour and life infused into the Opposition. There is yet another 
suggested source of Conservative gain, which is, we think, very 
completely disposed of in this article. It has been said that 





the new borough electors belonging to the working classes are | 


likely to suppose that their interests clash more with those of 
their employers than with those of the landed interest, and that 
they will therefore ally themselves with the landed interest 
against the middle class. But, as the writer observes, it is 
impossible to point to any one subject on which such an 
alliance can take place; while the working classes are now too 
confident in their power to protect themselves, through the 
medium of their trades’ organizations, to seek the alliance of a 
class from whom, as we have already shown, they differ widely 
on many of the most important topicsof the day. Upon thewhole, 
therefore, we cannot say that we see that there is much reason 
to hope or fear that the new electors will range themselves 
under the Tory banner—that is to say, if that banner is still 
to be inscribed with its present mottoes. But then, on the 
other hand, who can tell what the Toryism of the future will 
be P Even now the party may be going through another pro- 
cess of education; and it is possible that at last it may be 
so highly educated as to be identical with Mr. Disraeli himself. 
In that case we may venture to predict that if the new electors 
will not come to the Tory party, the Tory party will go to the 
new electors. 

One of the most interesting portions of the article to which 
we are so much indebted relates to the probable effect of the 
Reform Act upon the composition and the policy of the Liberal 
party. We are inclined to think that the author has good 
ground to warn us that “from one point of view ” the Liberal 
party “ may be broken up. The wide latitude hitherto allowed 
to vurious shades of Liberal opinions may be seriously nar- 
rowed, and amalgamation between the most advanced school 
and the more moderate Liberals may become more difficult than 
ever.” There are two points on which the divergence between 
the new and the old Liberals is likely to take place. The 
lower classes are much more prone than the upper to take 
sentimental views of politics, and it may be anticipated that 
those who represent them will make a vigorous protest against 
the harder, drier, and more practical way of looking at things 
which has hitherto in the main characterized the Liberal party. 
The Radicals of the last generation were staunch political 
economists, and went to the verge of excluding feeling altogether 
from the region of politics. But there are already strong 
indications of a tendency on the part of the advanced school 
of the present day to make short work with the principles of 
political economy, or with considerations of far-sightedexpediency, 
when they bar the way to the immediate removal of anything 
that is, or is thought to be, a grievance. That is a tendency 
which will probably increase; nor shall we be surprised to see 
it exhibited in the domain of foreign politics in a way that 
will not conduce greatly to the maintenance of peace. If there 
is anything which may be asserted with confidence about the 
new electors, it is that they will not show any great fidelity to 
the principles of non-intervention when any course which stirs 
their feelings is at stake. Then there is the great and ever-recurr- 
ing question of the true province of Government. Hitherto the 
Liberal party have, as a body, favoured the doctrines of the 
laissez faire school. They have been more carefal of individual 
liberty and individual right than eager to remove ugly blots 
upon our social system. They have inherited and have re- 
tained that jealousy of government which took its rise when the 
Government and the people were two opposing forces. But 
when, through the extension of the suffrage, the Government 
and the people are brought into thorough harmony, one ground 
of this jealousy will be materially weakened ; and although other 
and still more valid grounds for clinging to it may still remain, 
they will probably not be so strongly felt by the lower as by 
the upper stratum of electors. “Compulsory legislation, 





says our author, with great truth, “is less repelling to the | 


lower than to the middle and upper classes. Government 


i i ion for those who | 
interference and protection have more attraction for ie productive ot tahery Staend-tiie seutiaialiia thst 


find their class surrounded by evils and troubles from which 
they can scarcely perceive a way out themselves, than for those 
who are only afraid that their existing prosperity might be 
meddled with or disturbed. Besides, the stronger passions and 


impatient of present evils and less sensitive as to the principles 
involved in their removal.” It is not at all unlikely that on 
more than one of those social questions which are certain to 
assume first-rate importance in the new Parliament, the 
Liberal party will be divided into two strongly marked and 
opposing sections. 








FENIAN “CITIZENSHIP.” 


Ir has for some time been evident that the Fenians have 
been aiming to involve the American Government in their 
designs on this country. Whilst it is to be hoped that there is 
too much statesmanship at Washington and too much good 
sense in the American people to induce any alteration in the 
wise and just course which the American Minister in England 
has pursued with reference to the appeals that have recently 
been made to him to interfere in the trials of American Fenians, 
it should not be overlooked that in the present state of feeling 
in the United States, and still more in the present condition of 
politics in that country, there is some reason to apprehend a 
considerable, and even dangerous, popular excitement to be 
dealt with. Although there are various legal authorities, 
American as well as English, that may be quoted in favour of 
the general policy of nations, which holds that allegiance to a 
country cannot be escaped by naturalization in another, it is 
certain that the drift of public opinion in the United States has 
for some time been against the extreme deductions from this 
theory, and in favour of the position that the solemn oath 
administered to each person naturalized there, requiring him to 
renounce allegiance to all other countries, is one that carries 
with it the right to be protected in his new citizenship. This 
very matter was the subject of negotiations between the United 
States and Prussia a few years ago, on the complaint of certain 
Germans who, having returned to visit their friends in their 
native land, were met with demands for military service; and, 
although no public statement of the results arrived at was 
made at the time, it was understood that Prussia conceded an 
immunity from military service to the Germans naturalized in 
America. At any rate, it seems to us highly improbable that 
the American people will consent to the theory that has been 
advanced by the Times, that the treaty of peace by which the 
English Crown expressly relinquished its authority over the 
American colonies is one whose advantages cannot be claimed 
by the descendants of Washington and Franklin as well as by 
themselves. At the same time, the American Government, 
equally with our own, is interested in maintaining the doctrine 
of General Halleck, and other writers on international law, that 
no renunciation of nationality can be “ appealed to as a mask 
to cover crime.” If we mistake not, an Englishman of high 
family is at this moment working in the Dry Tortugas, under 
sentence of penal servitude for life, because of his participation 
in an attempt to burn the city of Chicago, in the interest of 
the Svuthern Confederacy. Internationa] law would be in- 
stantaneously replaced by international anarchy were it 
decided that citizenship in one country implied the right of 
an individual to commit a “ political” or other crime against 
another. There is no real question at all, therefore, raised in 
these clamorous assertions of American citizenship by Fenians. 
Nor could we have any apprehension that a fictitious one could 
be raised by them were American politics in a normal condi- 
tion. It is, however, plain that in the conflict of parties which 
began with the recent clections, and must increase in excite- 
ment until the successor of Mr. Johnson is chosen, the Irish 
element is too important to be despised. It has become the 
necessity of the Democracy, in its effort to drive the Republicans 
from power, to offset the negro vote (which is everywhere given 
solidly for the Republicans) with the Irish vote, which once was 
given as unanimously for the Democrats, but which has of late 
begun to feel its importance, and has put itself up at auction 
between the two parties. Recently the Fenians have besieged 
the President with alternate menaces and promises based upon 
the four hundred thousand votes they claim to control, and he 
has conceded to them both of the special points demanded. 
One of these—the overruling of the sentence of a court-martial 
on some United States officers who had attended a Fenian 
pic-nic at Buffalo, New York, in Fenian uniform—is important 
only because of the hopes of further sympathy which it may 
arouse; but the second—the return to them of a considerable 
quantity of arms and ammunition which had been seized—may 


of executive sympathy. It has not been denied that the arms 


' seized were intended for a raid upon English possessions, and 


the greater eagerness of a less educated class make them more | 


the Fenians of America have not hesitated to claim their return 
as a triumph for their cause. It should indeed be remembered 
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that both of these incidents occurred immediately before great 
elections in which the President saw the momentous issue 
between himself and Congress involved; but it must also be 
remembered that the recent State elections were but preliminary 
to a national canvas and to elections which are regarded by both 
parties as destined to be more critical than any which have 
ever preceded them in the history of the Republic. We must, 
therefore, expect to see the Fenians increasing their demands 
in return for support; and we may be very certain that every 
possible effort will be made to drive the Government of the 
United States into taking some action concerning the prisoners 
in this country who claim its protection. Mr. Seward has 
already, by his interference in the almost parallel case of the 
Fenian trials in Canada, shown that his moral standard of 
statesmanship is not absolutely to be depended upon when this 
country is concerned ; but it may be reasonably hoped that the 
more satisfactory state of the claims and questions then 
warmly discussed between the two countries may save us from 
the necessity of answering any similar interference with our legal 
procedure, as it should have been, but was not, answered then. 

We have alluded to this subject thus early in order 
to submit two reflections which it may be too late to make 
when the echo of the Fenian appeals for American protection 
has come from beyond the Atlantic. The first of these is that 
the Government of this country should at once make up its 
mind upon the right course for it to pursue in the case of each 
prisoner, and especially of each that has been sentenced; it 
should be a course just, legal, and beyond the reach of any 
pressure for its alteration, whether from within or without. 
The sense of humiliation which every Englishman felt when 
the Canadian authorities receded from their position, and 
revoked the sentences of their Fenian prisoners at a moment 
when such a course would naturally be ascribed to foreign 
menaces, was silently borne only because of the general belief 
that the sentences themselves had been passed hastily, to some 
extent for military reasons, and in several of the cases could 
not be justified. That the Fenians were emboldened by the 
feeling that the American Government had interfered, and 
interfered successfully, in those cases, is now undeniable. In 
the present cases all considerations of self-respect and policy 
demand that our position shall be taken without needless delay, 
and that it shall be final. Above all, a decisive course at this 
juncture is demanded by our duty to the victims of the Fenian 
lunacy themselves, in whom vacillation on our part can only 
encourage the delusion that the ultimate issue of their struggle 
is doubtful even to ourselves. 

The second reflection we would submit on this subject is, 
that it is one on which there should be, so far certainly as any 
foreign relations may be imported into it, a substantial 
unanimity among the people of this country. It cannot, of 
course, be hoped that all the varieties of opinion can be satisfied 
by the course of the Government towards the prisoners them- 
selves; but it is exceedingly desirable that in these complex 
cases, where criminal and political motives are manifestly 
blended, and where citizens of another nation are implicated, 
the calm and steadfast course of law and justice should be 
maintained in the sight of all men. Nothing done should be 
attribytable to panic or defiance, even by those most disposed 
to criticise the institutions of their own country, or to turn 
everything to partisan advantage. Whatever course the legal 
discussions in America concerning “ citizenship ” and “ naturali- 
zation” may take, it is certain that a general belief there that 
any Irish-American had been unfairly tried or illegally dealt 
with would kindle universal anger. Precedents would pass 
for nothing. It is the universal belief in America that in 
demanding the rendition of Messrs. Mason & Slidell, England 
went against all her own precedents on the question of the 
right of search ; and it has been more than once claimed by 
eminent Americans, that the position and exigencies of that 
country entitle it to have, to some extent, its own ideas and 
practice in matters of international law. We cannot deny 
them @ priori a right which we have repeatedly claimed our- 





selves. And especially, the English people would be the 
last to condemn the hereditary jealousy of Americans in | 
all matters involving the rights of citizenship. Indeed, | 
it may be assumed that the English people would respond 

to the just susceptibility of the American upon such | 
matters. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the | 
course of the English Government in this emergency should be | 
such as to exact the approval of the common sense and the | 
sentiment of justice on both sides of the Atlantic. Any serious | 
division here among the judicious would naturally be repre- | 
sented in America by an almost unanimous feeling that justice _ 
had not been done. It is easier to say than to prove that they 

have nothing todo with it. It isidle to think that any civilized . 
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country can be indifferent to the fate of those of whom it has 
claimed the duties of citizenship; and it is necessary therefore 
that it shall appear to all unbiassed minds that on whomsoever 
punishment falls it shall be on those alone who have forfeited 
the immunities of citizenship in any civilized community, or, 
in other words, that we punish real and not fictitious crimes. 
The case of the Fenian prisoners is one where justice and 
policy are obviously, as they always are really, identical, but 
where a miscarriage of either may be more than ordinarily dis- 
astrous. If, as we are assured on excellent authority, there is 
no real sympathy for Fenianism among non-Irish Americans, 
it furnishes an additional reason for our preserving a firm, 
strictly legal, and, as far as possible, united attitude on a 
matter as menacing to the political development of America 
as it is threatening to the order of society among ourselves, 
whilst it perpetually endangers the amity and peace subsisting 
between the two countries. ; 








THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
No. III. 


WE intimated last week that we might probably, in a third 
notice of the interesting controversy between Mr. Dudgeon, a 
member, and Mr. Raleigh, the manager, of the above society, 
examine the disputed question between those gentlemen relating 
to the comparative amount of the bonus additions awarded to the 
members of the society at the last septennial investigation, and 
the bonuses awarded at the previous similar investigations. 

Mr. Dudgeon says :—“ If the report (meaning the report of 
Mr. Raleigh of May, 1867) could be believed, the additions to 
the policies of survivors are larger now thanthose at any previous 
period of division; but with deep regret I have discovered that 
this is not true.” To this Mr. Raleigh answers that “ the 
amount last divided among the members proportionally exceeds 
that divided among them in 1859 by £41,554, as demonstrated 
in the report.” 

It is perhaps this assertion of Mr. Dudgeon, so pointedly 
denied by Mr. Raleigh, that the. latter has chiefly in min 1 
when he says :—“ In urging this demand (for information and 
explanation), the writer not only impugns the good faith and 
consistency of the manager’s statements at different times, but, 
proceeding on the most extraordinary errors, he uses arguments 
and raises questions by which he does not seruple to call in 
question the honour of the directors, and the condition and 
prospects of the society itself.” The accuracy and consistency 
of the manager’s statements, and the condition of the society, 
are undoubtedly very pointedly called in question; but we fail 
to see in Mr. Dudgeon’s pamphlet any attack on Mr. Raleigh’s 
good faith, or on the honour of the directors—both of which are 
safe on the hypothesis that any contradictory statements or 
misrepresentations were made ignorantly. The really damaging 
attack on the good faith of the manager is implicitly made by 
himself in failing to answer Mr. Dudgeon’s demand to know 
the expenses of management for the years 1864, 1865, and 
1866*—a question which Mr. Dudgeon had a right to put, 
and which Mr. Raleigh was bound to answer. Even on this 
point we would more willingly, and we believe more justly, 
charge Mr. Raleigh with failing to perceive what equity required 
of him, than with acting with ill-faith. 

On referring to the Report, which Mr. Raleigh says demon- 
strates the accuracy of his statement respecting the bonus of 
1866, we find what strikes us, on comparing the figures used in 
the demonstration with other figures and statements, as so very 
remarkable that, fearing to do any injustice to Mr. Raleigh, 
we quote his own words and figures textually. Under the 
heading “Comparative Amount of Surplus” we find what 
follows :— 

“ Before reporting upon the distribution of this [yiz., the surplus] 
among the members, it will be instructive and satisfactory to consider 
its amount under different views in comparison with the amounts 
divided at the close of the two previous septennial periods 

“ First Comparative View.—Looking at the surplus in this view, the 
following abstract, containing the premiums paid on policies entitled 
to participate, and the cash surpluses divided during the three sep- 


tennial periods ending respectively 1852, 1859, and 1866, will show 
the comparative results :— 


Premiums Cash surpl Percentage of 
paid. divided. *¥™Plus on pre- 
miums paid, 


Septennium ending 1852 £1,442,446 £525,055. £36 400 per cent. 
Do. 1859 £1,778,187 £647,512 £36414 __,, 


Do. 1866 £2,176,716 £834,183 £38323 ” 





* The expenses of management for the seven years are . i 
have been 6} per cent. on the revenue, As this revenue sae by in fee te 
~ Fy = ekiy Phar Bi ape during the Pere" be must have amounted to 

798, or a year, asum suflici challenge i 
the mode of its expenditure, ¢ (0 ees ae 
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“Thus a larger percentage of premiums is returnable in the form 
of additions to the policies on this occasion than on any previous one. 
Contrasting the proportion of premiums returned in the form of 
additions to the policies at 1859 (the largest made up to that time), 
po ge return to be made on this occasion, the following is the 
result :— 


“Rate of return on this occasion 38323 per cent. on 


EE Soccai ss cia Aas anna inns sense eahhan 4p-a%edamd £834,183 
** Rate of return at 1859 (36 °414 per cent.) on same amount, 


EET G TED ©. 55:5 RWI ANG, Mie cei aleldcTicdeececenseeses 792,629 


* Difference in favour of 1866, being rather more than 5 per 
Miata a neoiey s Coad eins cbbsinin ether toiintieiiceeiinndstacdtanaeh £41,554” 


If these figures are correct, the result is unimpeachable. 
But are the figures correct? We think not; or that, if they 
are correct, Mr. Raleigh’s previous statements have not 
been so. 

1. Referring to the Report of 1860, on the bonus of 1859, 
we find that the surplus was £661,735. 11s. 2d., and that, of 
this, £649,867 was divided, being more than is above stated by 
£2,655, 

2. Turning to the balance-sheet of 3lst December, 1866, 
we find that the divisible surplus was not £834,183, but 
£715,787. 16s. 1ld. The remainder, or difference, which is 
£118,395. 13s. 2d., consists, not of cash surplus divided in 
1866, but of additions paid to members during the preceding 
seven years. These either constituted a charge on the surplus 
of 1859, and were provided for by a retention of cash surplus 
amounting to £111,304 at that time, or they were a portion of 
that guarantee fund of £192,243. 8s. 8d. which was contingently 
divided amongst the members on the strength of a valuation 
since discovered, if we rightly understand Mr. Raleigh, not to 
have been trustworthy. In either case they are no more a 
portion of the cash surplus divided in 1866 than is the 
£240,798 which had been paid away for expenses of manage- 
ment. 

Correcting Mr. Raleigh’s figures, we find that the comparison 
should stand thus: — 


Premiums Cusarina Nonna 
received. divided. pnd a ¢ 


Septennium ending 1859 £1,778,187 £649,867 £36547 per cent. 
Do. 1866 £2,176,716 £715,787 £32884 _ ,, 


If, then, in 1866, a cash surplus had been divided at an 
equal rate with that which was divided in 1859, it would have 
amounted to 36547 per cent. on £2,176,716, or to £795,524. 
As it only amounted in fact to £715,787, it was proportionally 
less by £79,737, instead of being proportionally greater by 
£41,554 than the cash surplus of 1859. Or, in other words, 
Mr. Raleigh has committed an error in this comparison of 
£121,291. 

Thus it appears that whilst Mr. Raleigh’s balance-sheet 
makes out the surplus to be £715,787. 16s. 11d., out of which 
a vested bonus of 23s. per cent. on sums assured and additions 
is declared, and a contingent cash bonus of 10s. per cent. pay- 
able with interest to such members as may die in the next 
seven years, he makes this, say £715,787, amount to £834,183, 
when he comes to compare it with the surplus divided in 1859, 
by adding to it the sum of £118,396 previously paid to the 
members. No notes of admiration, nor other expressions of 
wonderment, can do justice to the amazement that must be 
felt at so egregious a blunder. 

We will now endeavour to make it abundantly clear that 
the probabilities are overpowering that, in arriving at such a 
result as that the cash surplus divided in 1866-7 was propor- 
tionally larger than the cash surplus divided in 1859-60 by 
£41,554, or by any sum whatever, some blunder, whether we 
have hit on the particular blunder or not, must have been 
committed. 

It appears by Mr. Raleigh’s report to the directors as to 
the surplus fund existing at 31st December, 1866, that the 
previous septennial investigations had been erroneously con- 
ducted as respected the tables of mortality made use of, and 
that, by the more scientific and correct method of valuation 
now first used, it appeared that the large wndivided surplus of 
1859 which appeated on the balance-sheet at that time had 
very nearly no real existence. It would follow from this, as 
Mr. Raleigh points out, that any divisible surplus in 1866 
must have been realized almost entirely during the seven years 
commencing Ist January, 1860. 

On the Ist of January, 1860, the society then started fair, 
almost as a new society, without guarantee fond, but with the 
advantage of a very large business. The old members had 
taken out all, or nearly all, the surplus previously accumulated. 
In fact it might financially be looked on as a new society, in 
which new entrants paid the tabulated premiums according to 
their ages, and in which the members of the old society paid 





less than the tabulated premiums, but compensated for this by 
paying into the common: stock the value which their policies 
had in consequence of this advantage. : 

Well, in this last seven years the society did a larger business 
than in the preceding seven years, and Mr. Raleigh asserts 
that it made in this latter period a divisible profit larger in 
proportion than the divisible profit of the preceding period by 
the sum of £41,554; and we say that the profit was propor- 
tionally to the business less by the sum of £79,737. 

Now the expenses of the society during the seven years 
ending 31st October, 1859, were 4} per cent. on the revenue of 
that period. We do not know what that revenue was. Mr. 
Raleigh does not condescend to supply this detail. The 
average revenue can no doubt be deduced from the information 
he gives, which is that 4} per cent. on the whole revenue made 
the average annual expenses amount to £16,257 per annum for 
expenses of management. 

We have seen that for the seven years ending 1866, the 
average annual expenditure for management was £34,400. 

The difference is £18,143 per annum, withdrawn from invest- 
ment for expenses of management. We find by an interest 
table that at 3 per cent. this annual sum would amount to 
£139,020 in seven years. There is evidently no occasion to 
look farther to account for the diminished proportional surplus 
just divided. 

An increased business must, however, always be, or at least 
generally is, accompanied by some absolute increase of expen- 
diture, though it ought not to be accompanied by a rateable 
increase. In the latter case the increase evidently goes to 
diminish the rate of profit. Allowing that the business of ‘the 
last seven years under review might be accompanied by an 
absolute increase of expenditure in proportion to the increase 
of basiness, the difference between the rates of 4} and of 6} 
per cent. on the revenue is fully sufficient to account for the 
diminished proportion of the surplus, which, on the strength 
of Mr. Raleigh’s own figures and statements, we have shown to 
exist. Two per cent. on the revenue of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund is a very sensible sum of money. 

But when we speak of Mr. Raleigh’s figures and statements 
we are bound to acknowledge that we ground deductions from 
them with some doubt. We have seen how the cash surplus 
divided in 1859, which, by the balance-sheet published in 1860, 
was £649,867, becomes £647,512 when it is quoted in 1867, 
and how the contingent bonus declared in 1860 and provided 
for out of the surplus then existing, or the portion of the 
guarantee fund paid away, goes in 1867 to swell the ascer- 
tained surplus of 1866, and is made a portion of the surplus 
then divided. We will give one more instance of the sort of 
apparent muddle which has struck us. In the report of 1860 
the annual revenue at 3lst December, 1859, is stated in “two 
places at £434,588. 10s. 4d. In the report of 1867 (p. 11) the 
annual revenue is stated to be £412,767. 9s. 2d. on the Ist 
of January, 1860. How the annual sum of £21,821. 1s, 2d. 
was lost between the 3lst December, 1859, and lst January, 
1860, is not stated. We doubt whether it was lost. Wesus- 
pect that on sometheory or another which will hold water, Mr. 
Raleigh has correctly stated these different amounts; but we 
feel pretty certain that he has not applied the same theory to 
both statements. In fact, we are painfully impressed with. 
little short of conviction that Mr. Raleigh has an unhappy 
facility for making figures speak the language of a foregone 
conclusion in his own mind. If the figures will not’ conform 


to this conclusion so much the worse for them: on some’ 


hypothesis or another they must be made to do it. If, asin 
the case of the expenses of management, they are too stubborn 
to be managed, they must be left out. 

We are willing to believe, and in fact do believe, that‘some, 
though not all, these inconsistencies can be explained away. 
But that the enormously increased expenditure we have noticed 
can co-exist with the division of a larger cash surplus is more 
than we can profess to believe possible, unless, which Mr. 
Raleigh expressly denies, a large divisible surplus had remained 
undivided from the previous septennial period. 
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LOVE IN THE ABSTRACT. 


Ovr contemporary, the Chronicle, has been publishing some 
articles on the “ Love-analysis of the Shakespearian - Philo- 
sophy,” which are remarkable for the seriousness with which a 
subject generally so provocative to wits has been treated. There 
is no doubt something to be said in all gravity on a matter in 
which all men and women are interested ; and we are thankful 
to the Chronicle for reminding us that, outside the drawing- 
room and opera-box views of the passion, there are deeper 
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meanings and complex truths involved in it. That which 
supplies art with ite chief designs, which in different shapes 
pervades. us and influences us from life to death, may occa- 
sionally be considered without a conventional snigger. The 
writer in the Chronicle devotes himself to an elaborate division 
of love, in order to give an insight into Shakespeare’s system 
of working the amatory conceptions of his dramas and poems ; 
but the principles laid down in the essay are much more 
valuable than the rather pedantic conclusions at which he 
strives to get. No one will ever understand Shakespeare 
better for these fine critical exercises; but they possess an 
intrinsic value, if it were only for the sensible protest of the 
tone in which they are pitched against the levity with which 
love is most frequently dealt with. Modern society is anxious 
enough to suppress ostensible emotional existence; and, of that 
inner sentimental life, which most people are conscious of having 
one time passed through, or it may be still retain a spark of, it is 
remarkably impatient. And yet our most successful novelists 
and most popular poetsstill find theold theme more profitable than 
any other; and the best and the worst of them, strange to say, 
will be found treating it with an intensity and a fervour appa- 
rently more real and more earnest than in the times of chivalry 
or of sonnets. It follows from this that the cynicism of the 
period is in some measure an affectation. It is simply a 
fashion—a fashion which defers to the utilitarian spirit in 
profession only. For, if we take marriages, or even a small 
percentage of them, to proceed from motives of passion and 
regard between the sexes, we shall find that the world con- 
tinues to stock itself without much sincere concern for the 
restrictions of smart writers upon the sentiments. But, while 
we may admit that there is an organized hypocrisy in the sneer 
with which engagements and their consequences are looked upon, 
we are inclined to think that love nowadays is (in the abstract 


or “aibstract,” as Sydney Smith’s young lady would write) a | 
very different thing from what it was. Take the expression of | 


it, for instance, as given by the popular female novelists. Just 
as in verse we have introduced the pathetic fallacy, and that 
personal identification of self with dead nature which makes the 
poetry of earth, we have come to invest the notion of love with 
much more tenderness and warmth than our ancestors ever 
dreamt of. As in the first instance, too, there is a certain 
degree of sensuousness in the embrace with which the poet 


animates the inanimate Beautiful, so in depicting love, | 
modern writers do not stop at the cold or colourless | 


descriptions of their predecessors, but strive to enlist 
those shrinking and reserved sympathies which are deepest 
in our thoughts by formalizing them in distinct and almost 
voluptuous images. It is really difficult to understand 
how love was made in the days of Queen Anne, if we did not 
know that the literature of the time was so false to nature, so 
wrong at heart at least, that we cannot accept its accounts as 
reliable or suggestive, and that behind the books, the Latin 
proverbs, and the letters to “‘ Mr. Spec.,” romance may as likely 
as not have gone on as if such names as Corydon and 
Phyllis had never been heard of. We at least are not ashamed, 
when we write of this emotion, to put it down as it occurs to 
us, or to accept it from those whose business it is to deal in 
the literary market with its fictitious accidents and varieties. 


Nor do we hesitate to admit the human element into it. The | 


uselessness of calling a young woman an angel, under any cir- 


cumstances, has been fully perceived and thoroughly realized. | 


We are rather inclined to permit a certain amount of sexual 
consciousness into the representative intimacies of fiction, which 
causes them to verge on a ground dangerous to the finer attri- 
butes of the sentiment. At the same time we believe that, in 


this, we are more honest and not less chaste than were those 
who followed the “ Codex Amoris,” which contained thirty-one | 


articles, and in which there was a special enactment forbidding 
the iover “to go beyond gazing on, or hearing, or thinking of 
his love.” He was, in fact, forbidden to touch her. What 
would the learned compiler of the “Codex Amoris” have 
thought of waltzing? There is no doubt whatever but that 
he would have thought worse of it and about it than the men 


and women who dance through a season. People whose virtue 


is refined to a nicety, acquire a new sense for the detection of 
vice; and it often requires the moral acumen of a saint to 
detect a latent impropriety in dress or in behaviour. Persons 
besides saints can do this also; but, then, they are usually 
sinners. 

Besides the mere fun which can always be made of the 
situation, there is something at once sad and pleasing in the 
affection of « young couple who have chosen each other from 
a mutual regard, which, as far as can be seen, is both unselfish 
and disinterested. It may be too wide to say that they prefer 
the choice they have made to all the world, for they have not 


> 


had time to know much of the world, but the fact is present 
at least that they are satisfied to meet the chances of life hand 
in hand, without waiting any longer, or looking any farther 
than they have done. Whatever be the ultimate result, 
no young man of spirit, of talent, or of character, is morally 
the worse for a romantic engagement. If he is inclined to 
work, it will make him work harder; if he has never worked, 
if the stuff is in him, he is certain to show it. Occasions of 
this kind are rare nowadays, for the fashions of social thought, 
especially among women, almost compel an early abandonment 
of love as a thing to be hoped for or realized by men. Many 
of the latter also, even of the newest school, are accustomed to 
conceal a morbid intensity of feeling under a cynical or indif- 
ferent exterior, and find it nearly impossible to meet with 
women ready to sympathize with a sentiment which becomes 
almost repelling in its affectionate earnestness and fervour. 
It is only those who can hate well who can love well, 
and women seldom make greater mistakes than in choosing 
amiable nincompoops, who are in truth as incompetent 
for affection as for thought. Love, rightly considered, 
cannot be shared in or partaken of by fools. It requires 
reading and general culture to give it grace and sweet- 
ness; it requires self-restraint, self-respect, and education—in 
the highest sense of the word—to preserve it, and to render it 
what it ought to be, not only enduring but accretive. People 
of a poor and unintelligent order may love, but only as they 
can read, with difficulty and by spelling the words, and with 
no insight into, or recognition of, the glowing fancies and the 
adorned spirit which pervade passion in utterance. We do not 
mean that it is necessary to be a poet in order to be married. 
Many poets make love badly off paper, but there is no doubt 
that there is a tendency in the most prosaic natures to imitate 
(and the imitation, however abominably false, is still a homage 
to the principle) the form of verse, and as much of its soul as 
they can catch when wanting to win the heart of a woman. 
There never was a breach of promise case yet in which rhymes 
were not briefed to the counsel for the plaintiff, and here we 
have at once the fact that, from the sucking pork-butcher to 
the romantic artist, there is a universal acknowledgment of love 
in the abstract being a business requiring for its use the most 
| exalted mode of thinking and expression of which we are capable. 
Whether a great poet or a great painter could love the most 
and the longest is a delicate and a difficult question to decide, 
and one which our essay scarcely calls upon us to consider. 
All that we want to maintain is that the loves of stupid men 
and stupid women must lack the force, colour, and beauty of 
an affection, sanctified, not simply by a common impulse, but 
by a sincere far-reaching and jealous esteem as well as passion. 
Wits, it is said, do not make good husbands, and although, 
according to Moore, Wit got an entrance where Wealth failed 
to penetrate, we suspect that, in our times, the case is reversed, 
and that the poet is left out in the cold while the stock-broker 
is received in the drawing-room. It is not, however, necessary 
from our point of view that a man should be for instance a 
professional writer, living by his wits, in order to be qualified 
for the true enjoyment of loving. On the contrary, his taste 
| may be spoiled by his rendering love a matter of business in 
| his books, though, as a rule, authors who manage the affair 
well enough in their works, are just as delightfully fond and 
as foolish when it comes home to them as other people. Love 
| is, in truth, a pleasure, which, to be felt properly, must be 
_ cultivated. Music or eating must be studied to be appreciated, 
and it is nothing to urge against the assertion, that when a man 
is hungry he will be satisfied with a beefsteak. One of our con- 
_ temporaries last week called attention to the immensequantity of 
what might be termed emotion-food which is just now in the 
market. A year’ssubscription to Mudieought to prepare any young 
lady forlove; and, indeed, nature does so much for the sex, that by 
an instinct women are far in advance of men in appreciating 
_ the more ordinary sensibilities of the feeling, but it is not given 
_ to every woman or to every man to be able to love any more 
_ than it is given them to be loved. There are men possessing a 
capacity for affection which they are conscious is so affluent 
and abiding, that they remain single all the'r lives sooner than 
exchange it for the ordinary love of ordinary women. Such 
men brood over their condition in quiet, but seldom show their 
thoughts except in tenderness to children. As the world goes, 
the number of such men must increase. The census, -however, 
will show no appalling decrease on this account. A certain 
number of persons must commit marriage every year despite 
the cynicism, romanticism, or Bohemianism of those we are 
_ alluding to. Society will never fail in its duty towards itself. 
The blight, however, of a critical and absorbing disposition, 
weakens the steps of many who would otherwise incline towards 
love and marriage, They think of love very far off and very 
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beautiful, as a star is far off and beautiful; and, when it is 
reflected in their minds, it seems as deep and as distant there 
as the star seems when its image is mirrored in the tide. 








THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 


Ir it be true, as the Times is empowered to state, that the 
Lord Mayor elect has resolved to dispense with the use of the 
great City coach for his progress from Guildhall to Westmin- 
ster, we must congratulate him on inaugurating his reign by an 
act of wisdom. We are informed that there is another reason 
for the disuse of the coach in addition to those which we 
assigned last week. It is no longer safe to travel in. It might 
last this one year, though the chances are that it would break 
down. In any case £1,200 would have to be spent on it if it 
was to go the same journey after this year, and that money 
would have to be spent on it now if there were not good ground 
for supposing that this would be its last appearance. As the 
new Lord Mayor has no desire to break his neck, he has very 
sensibly changed the last but one into the last of all, and has 
thus afforded us some hopes of other reforms being introduced 
during his mayoralty. 

We do not base our hopes on this determination only. From 
what we know of the life of the new Lord Mayor, we think that 
he may show himself willing to take Lord Chelmsford’s advice, 
and anticipate the rude hand of revolution by internal improve- 
ment. As a Conservative he cannot but listen to the Chan- 
cellor of his own party, and he must see that things are 
becoming serious when the staunchest Conservatives recognise 
this age as one “in which nothing can be expected to stand on 
foundations of mere custom and antiquity. Everything,” con- 
tinued Lord Chelmsford, “is now freely canvassed and examined, 
and if it is found unsound the title of prescription is pleaded in 
vain. Besides, institutions which may have been well suited to 
earlier periods of our history, and to a different state of things, 
often become in the march of time, the great innovator, but 
ill-adapted to the changes which take place in the national 
life.” We are glad to hear such an exposition of the elements 
of Liberalism from the lips of a Tory, and if it was duly 
pondered by his hearers, the leap in the dark which has been 
taken by the Lord Mayor’s coach may not be in vain. The 
City will no doubt remember how often it Las been threatened. 
It will see to what political accidents its former escapes have 
been owing. We think it will be wise if it trusts no longer to 
such chances, and if it consents to occupy the very high posi- 
tion which is offered it by Mr. Mill, that of being the chief 
municipal corporation in the country, and the living centre of 
the metropolis. It is true that Mr. Alderman Allen, on being 
elected Lord Mayor, announced that he would defend the 
ancient privileges of the corporation. It is equally true that 
one of those ancient privileges is supposed by the corporation 





generally respected in the City. The fame which attaches to 
such merits may be purely local, but the judgment of those 
who see the work done has the best chance of soundness. But 
for an honourable scruple on Mr. Allen’s own part when he 
stood for Banbury in 1859, we should have had better oppor- 
tunities of knowing his capacity. Had he not, at a time when 
half a dozen votes would have decided the contest, requested 
his personal supporters to vote for a third candidate whose 
chances seemed small, there can be little doubt that he would 
have been returned. It is perhaps hardly to be regretted that 
every Lord Mayor has not a seat in Parliament. The City 
gains to some extent when it is represented by its chief magi- 
strate, but there is no lack of other representatives in addition 
to the sitting members. The demands on a man’s time which 
must be made by a Parliamentary career are scarcely consistent 
with other duties and other dignities. What the Mayoralty 
would gain in one way it would lose in another. It would be 
difficult for the Lord Mayor to vary his line of political conduct 
during his year of office. The constituency which returned 
him might not have sympathy with the civic constituency that 
would have stronger, although newer, claims on his allegiance. 
And thus he would be placed in the difficulty of having to 
serve two masters, each of them jealous for itself and jealous 
of the other, each entitled to claim his vote and criticise his 
action. 

Yet, without his having a seat in Parliament, the influence 
of the Lord Mayor, when civic questions are discussed, must. 
be considerable. Should the new Bill for the government of 
the metropolis become law, this influence will be greatly in- 
creased. The real change in the present circumstances which 


_ is proposed is that the Lord Mayor should be elected by the 


| there is no sufficient cause for such an exemption. 


itself to be that of immunity from any law and any government | 


except its own. But the time has passed when such privileges can 
be recognised or allowed, and though we do not wish to curtail 
either the power or the dignity of the City, we want to have 
them defined and properly settled. The cry against centralization 
which is raised whenever any branch of government is sim- 
plified, will hardly be heard in the present case. Centralization 


is, indeed, proposed by Mr. Mill’s Bill for the City, but | 
| the language of its supporters has given rise to this impression. 


the central power is vested in the hands of the City. It 
depends on the City of London to say whether it will accept 
that power. or will let it pass by degrees to the City of West- 
minster. And as the Bill will be reintroduced early next 


session, it will depend, to a great extent, on the new Lord | 
Mayor whether the City’s acceptance will be cordial or luke- | 


ment and of curtailing the number of dignitaries, will be to 


induce men of standing and reputation to compete for those : 


offices. We do not know what some of the more ancient 
aldermen will say tu an irruption of bankers and merchants. 
Mr. Allen occupies such a position that he might welcome the 
change. As one whose father was for many years publisher 
and literary agent to the East India Company, and who, after 


being educated at a school which furnished the country with | 


one of the present Barons of the Exchequer, and after acting 
as a partner in a leading firm in Calcutta, succeeded to his 
father’s appointment, Mr. Allen cannot be ranked with the 
typical aldermen of caricature and comedy. The Lord Chancellor 
paid him no formal or unmeaning compliment when he said 
that be had deservedly gained the esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
and had fairly won for himself the high position in which their 
confidence had placed him. Both as alderman and sheriff 
he discharged his duties with a zeal that has made him 


Common Council, and not by the liverymen of the several 
companies. This is, of course, an innovation. It is, however,. 
one which was recommended in 1854 by a commission consisting 
of Lord Taunton, Mr. Justice Patteson, and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis. When the Municipal Corporations Act was 
passed, and all large towns except London were brought within 
its operations, the City was exempted because of the popular 
element in the election of its Common Council. But ifthe 
highest officer of the City is not elected by the Common Council,. 
So long as 
the two senior aldermen are chosen as a matter of course by 
the Liverymen, and the Court of Aldermen, equally as a matter 
of course, selects the senior of the two, it cannot be said that 
the popular element is brought into play where the people are 
concerned most nearly. It is no answer to this objection that 
the result of the choice is often satisfactory. Good men may 
be produced by any system. We cannot tell. whether a given 
system will be successful or not. But we can tell whether it 
is consistent with itself or contradictory to its own principles— 
whether it is founded on reason or on prejudice, whether its. 
results are natural or accidental. In the case of the City we 
have an old and powerful institution, possessed of charters. 
which date from William the Conqueror, and proud of victories 
over usurping kings, venal judges, and weakly-petulant mini- 
sters. We should be sorry if such an ancient body was unable 
to march with the times, and if the duties of daily pacific 
government were too heavy forthe neck which withstood armed 
encroachments. But what right have we to infer that the 
City has ceased to keep up with the age? We regret to say that 


The people who know that the City has resisted former attacks, 
and who never ask about the right or the wrong side on those 
occasions; who know that the City has a body of charters, 
and never inquire if rights do not imply duties; who know of 
the existence of old customs, and never think that the age 


warm, whether its opposition will be faint-hearted or thorough. | which established them has passed away, are the real enemies 
The necessary effect of enlarging the sphere of civic govern- | of the Corporation. That the new Lord Mayor has no affinity 
_ with these men, has we think been shown. 


The day on which 
this copy of our paper is laid before our readers will decide 
that question. But it is not enough for him to discountenance 


| the flagrant rubbish which was gradually degrading his City. 
_ He must show that he is willing to restore the City to its 


former character, to place it at the head of municipalities, as it 
was once at the head of civic communities. Carlyle remarks 
on the strange steps by which a bellicose body of soldiery came 
to be transformed into a peaceable and dining association. 
Some such thought occurs to us when we read the history of 
the City and reflect on its modern characteristics. Yet, as we 
said last week, these characteristics do honour to the present 
body of citizens. Ifthe money which is now spent on princely 
entertainments was given to the poor, there would be a greater 


gulf between East and West, between the foundersof fortunes and 


the inheritors of fortunes, between sovereigns and peoples, than 


could be filled by flinging Temple Bar into its depths, or 
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bridged over by the union of metropolitan municipalities. All 
we ask is that hospitality should not be considered the one 
duty of the Lord Mayor. We have no objection to his drink- 
ing to us in a loving-cup, though we could dispense with its 
being handed round, and could be content to accept Falstaff" 8 
dictum as to the sufficiency of glasses. But what we want 1s 
not so much food as government, and if the City which had 
power enough to defeat the Government scheme for transferring 
its police force to Scotland-yard, will exercise that power in 
favour of a constructive measure, it will have conferred a 
memorable benefit pon the metropolis. 








FAIRIES IN THE ROUGH. 


{Tus analysis of pleasure is one of the saddest occupations of 
practical wisdom. It is the torture of middle age, and the disease 
of advanced civilization, “ Wait till you're come to forty year,” 
is the mournful refrain of excessive culture. Why cannot we 
continue to be the curly-headed page? Why will inquiring 
chemists destroy our juvenescent faith in sweetened wines? 
Why will medical practitioners write disgusting letters to the 
newspapers about the artificial roses of charming woman? Why 
will indiscreet critics fall out, and among themselves shatter those 
ideal standards in literature and art which we fancied they were 
atruggling to. preserve? Why will Philistinism rear its snaky 
head at every dinner-table, until the youth of ingenuous 
pudor, listening to the theories of existence propounded by men 
who. have tried every method of existence, comes to conclusion 
that the world was made by an infinite Major Pendennis? Bat 
we would be inclined to say to our disillusionists, Take everything 
—take all our beliefs, and idealisms, and sweet ignorances—but 
Jeave us our old theatricals. If the theatre is no longer lovely, 
good-bye for ever to the beautiful! If the Princess Prettyfeet 
is not an. angel, not eighteen, and without the bluest eyes, and the 
most perfect mouth, and the tiniest hands in all Christendom— 
then come and bury us! We do not mean that the curly- 
headed page believes alone in lime-light. Perhaps he has 
altended the Princess home, listened to her too melodious 
voice under the foggy canopy of a November night, seen 
her luminous eyes sparkle in the lamp-glare of a London street, 
and returned wretched to his lodgings when the bright being 
has been received into her paternal abode, the black door shut, 
the vision gone, himself only with a few benefit-tickets in his 
pocket by way of a parting token. The Princess Prettyfeet is 
giorious.on the stage ; but she is sublime when she talks of her 
poor family, her struggles for them, their love for her, her noble 
aspirations, and her belief in human nature. This is the character 
in which the page likes her best. Will not such a dutiful daughter 
make a heroic wife? Must not marriage with this last and rarest 
result of womanly excellences be the golden key to unlock the 
door of a fairy world ? Why should he care for the meannesses of 
suspicion, the pettineses of prejudice, that a hundred friends and 
relations exhibit? They have not seen the Princess in her noblest 
impersonations ; they have not listened to her voice under the 
dubious stars of a city atmosphere. “ Wait till you’ve come to 
forty year,” is their only cry ; and it is not unlikely that the curly 
head of the page has turned as grey as frosted dew before he begins 
to murmur anathemas about 


** Ein Miidchen, das an meiner Brust, 
Mit Aeugeln Schon dem Nachbar sich verbindet.” 


They who are possessed by the fatal demon of curiosity—the 
demon who cuts open all the sounding drums of life, and leaves them 
only bits of wood and shattered parchment—may at this present 
time witness a singular spectacle outside the stage-door of certain 
of our theatres at a particular time of the forenoon. There isa 
troop of dingily-clad girls, with complexions not particularly 
bright, and with hands which would be the better for a little 
washing, waiting there for admittance. They are the raw material 
of pantomimers, They are waiting to be turned into the mill 
which by-and-by shall turn them out again so that their own 
mothers may not know them. The contemplative eye anticipates 
the transformation. Are these wretched-looking creatures milliners 
out of work, gathered together from the humble homes in Clerken- 
well, and Lambeth, and Shoreditch? Ofa surety, no! There are 
there peas-blossom, belladonna, hyacinth, thistledown, rosebloom, 
heliotrope, jonquil, and gossamer, attendants on the fairy freedom, 
Queen of the “Good Little People.” There are in the same glo- 
rious company of pre-genital angels a group of sylvan fays, almost 

undistiaguishable from their sisters ; and hanging about their 


skirts, playing rude games, and annoying passers-by, are small | printed 


out as a strange army of elfin gardeners, clad in green, with 
pickaxes, shovels, and barrows, all heralded in with mys- 
terious music. Why should human nature have such an 
incomprehensible desire to become a Peeping Tom, and linger 
about the “ wings” in order to see the strange procession shorn of 
its ordinary trappings? When the necromancer fires a watch out 
of a saloon-pistol, or makes a pudding in the nearest gentleman's 
hat, why should little boys be so anxious to “know how it is 
done”? If one goes into the pit of a theatre nowadays one listens 
to a new style of criticism. In olden times the rude multitude 
was prone to hiss a stagey actor, or cry over the pathos of a good 
one. Now we are all critics of another sort. We hear only, 
“Law, Tom, that fellar must ‘ave paid a sight o’ money for that 
red cloak.” ‘“’Arry, don’t you think it would pay to ’ave the pit 
a sixpence dearer, and the gallery a sixpence cheaper?” “ Don’t 
she use paint, nohow!” “Is it a wig, ’Arry, or her own hair ?” 
“There's a get-up! ‘ow can she afford it out of her salary -— 
“ There’s no man in London ill touch ’im at puttin’ on eyebrows 
and whiskers.” This is the sort of running criticism one hears in 
the pit—and in the stalls, too, translated into more correct, but 
worse articulated, language. We do not believe in the illusions of 
the stage now. We have got beyond that. We know how it is all 
done, and we speculate on the cost of it, and how it will effect 
others. For we always postulate an imaginary public to whom the 
play is addressed. 

The interest, therefore, with which most people regard new pieces 
and new pantomimes, is confined to ascertaining the amount of 
polish the raw material will receive. We are supposed to know 
all about the preliminary processes. In imagination, we see those 
wretchedly-clad girls marshalled before the ballet-master, posturing 
themselves painfully, and submitting like lambs to his very vigorous 
talk. Wesee the small, white-faced children taught to stand on 
one leg in the middle of a gigantic silver oyster, threatened with 
instant dismissal if they sway or stumble. We see the elfin gar- 
deners being drilled by the stage-manager, and by the fairy who is 
to lead them forward. We see the men who are to do the comic 
business come on the stage and perform their horse-play in fustian 
jackets instead of gorgeous masks. We hear the Princess Pretty- 
feet herself, clad in a warm shawl, and twirling her bonnet on one 
finger, sing that extraordinary medley to an empty theatre, behind 
footlights without gas, and to an orchestra that is checked every 
few minutes by the leader in order to improve the time. We are 
familiar with all the tricks of carpentry, and are connoisseurs in 
gas-work. When, at length, Boxing-night shows us the skeleton, 
galvanized and in motion, we are acquainted with all his hidden 
anatomy. We study his strides, and calculate how much his 
tuition cost. We applaud the efforts at stage-effect which pass 
our comprehension—a new water-fall, an ingenious trap-scene, 
or an occult ghost. There is a story told, probably without 
the least foundation, of a stage-manager who, when the 
falling of the curtain was followed by a burst of applause, 
from all sides of the house, was at his wit’s end to know whether 
it was the chief performer or the lime-light which the audience 
desired to recall. If a stage-manager is at all successful, he wins 
our sympathies at once, for we know the difficulties with which he has 
had to grapple. Who has not undergone the melancholy expe- 
rience of sitting beside same prematurely-old young man who 
has studied theatrical matters, and is competent to pronounce an 
authoritative judgment? How he sneers at the calves of our 
darling Princess Prettyfeet, and asks why she did not go to a 
better maker? How he knows the articles which have been got 
on hire from Bow-street! How he pooh-poohs the Enchanted 
Valley as a crib from a’61 pantomime! How he sneers at the 
selection of music, and shows you where the “‘ Wedding-March ” 
should have come in! How he abuses the stinginess of the 
manager in using up last year’s masks, with the addition of a 
coat of paint! But sometimes our critic suffers himself to be 
silent, and then you know something extraordinary must be 
taking place. Is it the wonderful precision of the ballet’? Is it 
their costume? Or is it the real diamond bracelet which the 
Princess Prettyfeet wears defiantly,—a tribute of public gratitude 
regarded with a sore heart by the curly-headed page, who is now 
a Government clerk, seated in a distant box, with two or three tiny 
nephews and nieces around him? Alas! there are no more 
illusions for him. He has “drunk the milk of paradise” once 
upon a time, but the cup is henceforth empty. He follows his 
fellows, and becomes a victim of the analytic mood, 











Le Petit Journal, a French halfpenny daily paper, is said to be 
at the rate of 600 copies a minate, the daily impression 


boys, who, being passed through our magical mangle, shall come | numbering 44,000 copies ! 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THosE who sympathize with the Papal cause, and desire to 
place Garibaldi in the worst possible light, will of course gladly 
seize on the Liberator’s crushing reverse near Monte Rotondo 
as proof conclusive that he possesses no military genius, and is 
a kind of impostor whom the Liberal party all over Europe has 
chosen to puff up into undue importance. And certainly the 
attempt on Rome which has just failed so signally showed 
great foolhardiness on the part of Garibaldi, and to that extent 
detracted from his fame as a general. The fault, however, 
resulted not from want of military capacity, but from an excess 
of political enthusiasm, a fury of fanatical devotion to an idea 
which blinded its possessor to every calculation of probabilities, 
every estimate of reasonable chances. Commanding what was 
nothing better than a mob of undisciplined and half-starved 
youths, unprovided with artillery, armed only with old-fashioned 
weapons, and having to encounter a large force of professional 
soldiers, carrying heavy guns and Chassepot rifles, the marvel 
is that Garibaldi should have been able to do so much. It is 
certain that he got very near to the walls of Rome, that he 
beat the enemy in two or three encounters, and that he esta- 
blished himself for a time in one of the Papal towns. The 
taking of Monte Rotondo—a fortified place situated on the slopes 
of a mountain, and defended by artillery—was a really brilliant 
achievement, which one is compelled to admire while deploring 
the useless loss of life. Nothing could be more gallant than 
the way in which the brave young fellows burnt down the 
gates under a rain of shot from the walls, burst into the town, 
and captured the garrison. And even in the final action, in 
which Garibaldi’s forces were routed, the patriots had no cause 
for shame. They were greatly overmatched in point of numbers 
—still more so as regards weapons. It would seem that a 
portion of the French army in Rome took part in the conflict : 
at any rate, success was impossible for the Garibaldians, yet 
they maintained the fight with the utmost determination, and 
at one time, before the arrival of reinforcements, nearly drove 
back the enemy. If, as the story goes, Garibaldi, when he was 
encountered by the Papal troops, was already on his backward 
march towards the frontier, having agreed to the request of the 
King to withdraw, the calamity is all the more lamentable. It 
is easy to see that the prestige of the popular chieftain is now 
seriously damaged; but his successes in the past will not be 
permanently over-clouded by an inevitable reverse. The defence 
of Rome in 1849, and the battles with the Neapolitan Royal 
army in 1860—especially the battle of the Volturno, which was 
an action on a very large scale, hotly contested for hours, and 
won by courage and sagacity combined—will sufficiently vindi- 
cate Garibaldi’s title to the reputation of an able, if not a great, 
general, 





Accorpineé to the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, a declaration 
of a very imperative kind has been made to the Sublime Porte 
by the Ambassadors of Russia, France, Prussia, and Italy. 
Irritated by the refusal of the Ottoman Government to accept 
their advice on the Cretan question, they “ throw off all 
responsibility for the future course of events,” leave the Sultan 
to the consequences of his refusal, and “ withdraw from Turkey 
all their moral support.” Together with this declaration, the 
Russian Government has sent to its representatives abroad an 
explanatory circular, in which it makes the odd statement that 
it will adhere to non-intervention as long as that principle is 
respected by the other Powers, and that it is “ resolved to 
accomplish its duties to humanity.” The latter is a very 
cheering announcement, but it might be as well to begin at 
home. Turkey, in its turn, has been mildly remonstrating 
with the consuls of France, Austria, Italy, and Rassia, for 
their indiscriminate removal of Cretans to Greece. 
transportation was for awhile permitted by Turkey; but Aali 
Pasha, the Ottoman Commissioner in Crete, states that the 
foreign volunteers (who, it would appear, are still in the island, 
and capable of making their power felt) force many of the 
native families to choose between joining the bands and expa- 

ziation. He says that the volunteers have burnt 15,000 olive- 
trees in one district, killed four people, and established a system 
of terrorism ; and he therefore begs the commanders of the vessels 
belonging to the Christian Powers to embark emigrants only 
at certain ports, where agents of the Turkish Government are 
charged to see that expatriation takes place voluntarily. From 
another source, however, we learn that the Porte is inviting 
the Cretans to emigrate; and one thing, at any rate, is certain 
—that the island is far from pacified. It would appear that 
the Turkish Government is under some apprehension of a 
general war, for it is rapidly arming its troops with breech- 





loaders and rifled cannon, and is fortifying Kars and Erzeroum. 
In Bulgaria, also, there is still great agitation, and “ the Cir- 
cassians who settled there on being expelled the Caucasus, are 
formed into battalions to serve against the insurgents.” That 
is to say, the Circassians, having vainly endeavoured to assert 
their own nationality against a Christian tyrant, are now 
helping to keep down a Christian nationality in its struggles 
against a Mohammedan usurpation. 





Bismarck is forging ahead as regards the South German 
States, and apparently overcoming all difficulties. The Bavarian 
Upper Chamber, repenting of its opposition to the new con- 
stitution of the Zollverein, as proposed by Prussia—an opposition 
which in the earlier part of last week looked serious—has 
rescinded its former resolution, adopted the views of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and voted in favour of accepting the Prussian 
terms. Wurtemberg also has adopted the Zollverein treaty, 
and it is announced that on the 15th inst. Holstein and 
Slesvig, with the exception of the towns of Altona and 
Wandsbek, will enter the customs union. There has been an 
offer from Baden to join the North German Confederation; but 
Prussia, without absolutely rejecting this proposal, has made 
the entrance of Southern and Rhenish Hesse a preliminary 
condition, The Emperor Napoleon must look on all ‘these 
advances towards a united Germany with great jealousy; but 
he has gratuitously embroiled himself in Italy, and his astute 
rival at Berlin is making the most of that embarrassment. 





Wuewn he was recently in London, where he spent two days, 
Baron Beust is said to have sounded the Government on its 
probable policy with respect to Italy and European affairs 
generally. Doubtless, the only answer he got was that we 
shall preserve a strict neutrality. That, it appears, is also to 
be the policy of Austria. She will not intervene in German 
affairs nor in Italian affairs, and her own efforts, in combina- 
tion with those of France, will be directed towards the main- 
tenance of peace. With regard to the Eastern question, 
France, it is reported, will take no step without the co-operation 
of Austria. It is evident that the two Powers are in close 


alliance. 





A ramous man in the history of Spain under the rule of 
Queen Isabella has just been removed from the scene. Leopoldo 
O’Donnell is dead, of disease of the lungs, at the age of fifty- 
nine, and the Queen, who has often trifled with him, and 
used him or cast him aside as occasion served, is about to 
honour his. remains with splendid obsequies. The deceased 
soldier-statesman was of Irish extraction, as his name declares; 
but the family had been settled in the Iberian Peninsula for 
many generations, and O'Donnell seems to have been a 
thorough Spaniard. His career was highly characteristic of 
the whole course of modern Spanish history. He was a mili- 
tary chieftain, with a certain “ fcllowing” among the popula- 
tion, and his chief acts were either conspiring against the 
Government, or administering the affairs of the nation with 
despotic sway. He headed several insurrections, and, after 
being for many years the sworn foe of Espartero, joined 
him in forming a Ministry in 1854, The combination did not 


| last very long, and Espartero went to the wall before his more 


This | 





vigorous and less scrupulous rival. Since then, he ard 
Narvaez have alternately held the reins, if we put out of 
sight a few short-lived and insignificant Administrations. 
O’Donnell was in power as late as July, 1866, when Narvaez 
returned to his former post; but it is well known that his rival 
was only biding his time for another grasp at the helm. Asa 
general, he distinguished himself in the war with Morocco of 
1859-60, and it must be admitted that he was a brave, able, and 
energetic man. But he was essentially dishonest. Beginning 
life as an Absolutist and an adherent of Queen Christina, he 
afterwards declared himself an advanced Liberal ; but.his course 
has none the less been distinguished by despotic tendencies, 
and, though he was certainly preferable to Narvaez, it would 
be hard to say in what respect he has permanently benefited 


his country. 





Pio Novo has published an Encyclical on the present state 
of the Uatholic Church. The first part has reference to the 
attempts of the Garibaldians on Rome; the second, to the 
“horrible audacity ” of the Russian Government in desiring to 
keep some sort of check on the Catholic priesthood in its do- 
minions. There is something very amusipg 1D the tone of 
alternate whimpering and hysterical scolding which charac- 
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terizes this document, and which gives to it a strong family 
likeness to all the other Encyclicals of the present Pope. The most 
singular feature in that part relating to Russia, however, 1s the 
implied assumption which seems to ran throughout, that the 
Czar is acting rebelliously towards a spiritual head whom in 
terms he acknowledges. 





Great discontent exists in various parts of France, owing 
not merely to the high price of provisions, but to the unsatis- 
factory character of the political situation; and a few days 
ago several arrests took place in the cemetery of Montmartre, 
where a number of journalists and others had made a species 
of political demonstration round the tombs of Daniel Manin 
and Godefroy Cavaignac. These arrests appear to have been 
illegal, and proceedings are threatened. The Emperor is said 
to be uneasy about the next elections, and certainly this is 
not the way to render the nation more favourable to his rule. 





From America we hear of further Democratic successes in 
the elections, and it is telegraphed that full returns of the 
Californian Judicial election confirm the success of what, in 
American political slang, is called “the entire Democratic 
ticket.” On the other hand, the Virginia election has resulted 
in favour of the Reconstruction Convention, the question being 
determined by the negro vote in opposition to the white vote. 
We are still, however, without sufficient evidence to judge with 
accuracy of the total gains and losses of the elections. 





Tue advanced guard of the expedition from Bombay to 
Abyssinia (which the Indian public will have to pay for, much 
to their disgust) left on the 7th and 8th ult., so that we may 
shortly expect to hear of the commencement of operations 
against the sanguinary tyrant who has so long defied us. The 
Viceroy of Egypt is trying hard to associate himself in 
the exploit of taming King Theodore, and has despatched 
10,000 of his best soldiers to Massowah and Sawakin, to be 
in readiness if we should choose to avail ourselves of them. 
Our forces, however, are to start, not from Massowah, as 
originally intended, but from Annesley Bay. It would appear 
from a letter written by Mr. Rassam at Magdala on the 7th 
of September, that Theodore was still surrounded by the rebels, 
that the Royal camp was being wasted by famine and pestilence, 
and that a fearful butchery went on besides. Yet the King, 
while keeping Mr. Rassam a close prisoner, pretends to treat 
him with great consideration, and says he wishes for nothing 
so much as the friendship of himself and his Queen. He is 
very confident, however, of being able to give a good account 
of the English. “ Let them come,” he is said to have exclaimed, 
“and call me a woman if I do not beat them.” 





Arter a tea-party on Tuesday, at which the Birmingham 
Protestant Association commemorated the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot, a public meeting was held, Mr. Whalley, 
M.P., presiding. Whether he had drunk nothing but tea pre- 
viously we should say in charity is doubtful, because, absurd as 
the hon. member usually is, he does not as a rule make himself 
so ridiculous as upon this occasion. He has discovered that 
the reason why the English Government is “continually 
increasing our army and navy, and then doing away with the 
navy and reconstructing it,” arises “from Napoleon holding 
his throne upon condition of maintaining the Papal power.” 
The Crimean war, according to Mr. Whalley, “ was nothing but 
a Jesuit trick, played to order by Louis Napoleon, to arrest the 
progress of the Russian Empire, which, like our own, was a 
heretic nation.” The Papal power was at the bottom of the 
whole affair, trying “to check the power of Russia, against 
which it had an antagonism similar to that which they had 
against England, working in the same way against Russia 
through Poland as they did against them through Ireland.” 
All this stuff was applauded by the meeting, and a formal 
resolution was passed, embodying a suggestion of Mr. 
Whalley’s that a subscription should be raised for Garibaldi’s 
followers. But when it came to a question of money, the meeting 


paused. The whole sum collected in the room was £25, of 
which Mr. Whalley gave £10. 





“Tue Imperial Grand Council of Loyal Orangemen of the 
Empire,” which met in London on the 17th of July last, trans- 
mitted a memorial to Lord Derby, applying for a repeal of 
the Party Procession Act, appealing in support of their appli- 





cation to the “ ready loyalty which has always distinguished ” 
the Orangemen as a body; and to the experience of Canada, 
where it has been found possible to repeal a similar enactment ; 
complaining at the same time that a one-sided operation has 
been given to the Act. Lord Derby replies that he has no 
doubt of the loyalty of the Orange Association, but adds that 
“the most fervent loyalty to the Crown, and the most devoted 
attachment to their religion, are not inconsistent with an 
abstinence from all such demonstrations as may, justly or 
unjustly, wound the susceptibilities of those who differ from 
them in politics or religious creed.” “I may go further,” he 
adds, “and say that genuine loyalty includes a conscientious 
obedience to the laws of the country, whatever they 
may be.” No doubt the Act is one of an exceptional 
character. “But,” Lord Derby continues, “ unhappily, 
religious and political animosity in Ireland is so virulent 
and so excitable, each party is so ready to seek for 
occasions of giving and taking offence, that an exceptional 
amount of supervision is required on the part of the Govern- 
ment for the prevention of demonstrations which threaten the 
disturbance of the public peace, and too often lead to blood- 
shed; nor do I see what justification can be found for the 
repeal of the Act, so long as the inflaence, however sincerely 
exercised, of the leaders of parties is insufficient to prevent 
their followers from engaging, in defiance of the law, in those 
very acts which it is its object to prevent, and to which its 
repeal would give fresh encouragement.” Lord Derby could 
not add that this is the very object with which the “ Imperial 
Grand Council ” asks for the repeal of the Act. But he could 
not have helped thinking so. 





Sr Rovunpe.t Pater a few days since presided at the fourth 
inauguration meeting of the Articled Clerks’ Society, and 
delivered a characteristic address. He pointed out the variety 
of duties which those he was addressing might be called upon 
to perform; he urged that they should educate themselves 
with a view to those duties, but he especially impressed upon 
them that they should, in addition to the qualifications he had 
enumerated, possess the love and practice of truth and honour, 
patience, firmness, tact, courtesy, and, in fact, all the qualities 
of a gentleman. In dwelling upon the advantages to be derived 
from such a debating society as that he was addressing, Sir 
R. Palmer referred to his own college days, when he was 
associated in a debating society at Oxford with Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord 
Elgin, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Lowe, the present Bishop of 
London, and Archbishop Manning. It is difficult to overrate 
the valuable effects which must ensue from such a genial and 
kindly discourse, coming also from a person in Sir R. Palmer's 
position. 





It is perhaps fortunate that people matrimonially inclined 
are influenced by other motives than the happiness they see in 
the wedded lives of their neighbours. Were it otherwise, such 
pictures of domestic bliss as that enjoyed by the Rev. James 
James, a Welsh clergyman, and his wife, would make weddings 
luxuries at the disposal of only very perfect people. According 
to the lady’s account, given in an action lately heard in the 
Aberystwith County Court, the married life of Mr. and Mrs. 
James commenced in 1853, and with it her troubles. She found 
no furnished house to receive her at the conclusion of the 
honeymoon, and was compelled to call up £1,000 out of her 
fortune to supply the want. The produce of this money was 
swept away by law processes, and Mr. James insisted upon his 
wife going to her father, a brewer at Birmingham, to raise 
more money. This journey was not undertaken until after, as 
Mrs. James states, her husband had called her by such choice 
names as “a vile adulteress,” “a spawn of a viper,” &c. 
She was warned not to return without the money. 
The brewery failed, leaving Mrs. James’s fortune reduced 
to £105, upon which, and by making patterns for dress- 
makers, she managed to support herself for some time, 
until she was ultimately compelled to go into the work- 
house. During her absence at Birmingham, the means taken 
by Mrs. James to secure a restoration to her husband’s home 
were not a little peculiar. By way of a ruse, she advertised 
her marriage with a Mr. Ferguson in the Welshman, and, that 
failing, she caused an announcement of her husband’s death to 
appear in the Birmingham Daily Post. Another ruse was a 
draft of a dissolution of the partnership existing between her- 
self and her husband, by which the contracting parties, desiring 
“to set a pious and holy example to the faithful around them,” 
agreed to disagree, and conferred upon each other the privilege 


) of acting as if they had been unmarried. Mr. James was to 
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be at liberty to “take unto himself another wife, or any number 
of wives, as might seem piously right unto him,” and Mrs. James 
was to be free to unite herself to another, always providing 
such a one be “ found both able and willing honestly to maintain 
her out of the workhouse.” If what has been stated be true, 
Mr. James’s parishioners have reason to congratulate them- 
selves that they may follow his precepts and not his example, 
and possibly they would not consider it an affliction if they 
could be relieved from both. 





Ir would seem as if folly, cruelty, and neglect were the 
ineradicable curse of the poor-laws. A woman was taken to 
the St. Pancras workhouse the other day in a state of ex- 
haustion from a miscarriage. Immediate stimulant was the 
sine quad non of her recovery, and the medical officer wrote an 
order for brandy, marked it “ urgent,” and dispatched it to the 
master. ‘The woman could have had it in two minutes if it 
had been under the charge of the doctor as it used to be, 
until the master withdrew it from his keeping, and took it into 
his own. The result in this case was that the brandy was not 
obtained till half an hour after it wag ordered, and the woman 
died. Surely no one can be so fit to have the charge of such 
a medicine—for it is essentially that—as the medical officer 
with whom it rests to prescribe it. But on his own authority, 
without any order from the Board of Guardians, the master of 
St. Pancras has taken its custody from him; and now when 
brandy is wanted, the process of getting it is as follows :—The 
doctor makes out an order, a messenger takes it to the master, 
the master countersigns it and sends it to the under-master, 
the under-master goes to the store and gives out the brandy, 
which is then taken to the patient. But if the master is out 
of the way, or if the under-master is not to be found, the 
patient must wait, or, as in this case, die. 





Ix the Morning Star, Mr. James Greenwood writes a pathetic 
defence of the costermongers against the new police regulations. 
Mr. Greenwood says that those hard-working street-merchants 
interpose between the poor and the shopkeeper, who can com- 
mand high prices, by selling fish and vegetables at fair and 
reasonable rates. He tells us that some West-end fishmongers 
make as much as two hundred per cent. profit upon occasions, 
while the street vendor is satisfied with a very small margin of 
remuneration. It would be a hard case on the rough though 
industrious costermonger to drive him from his prescriptive 
markets, and the effect might be dangerous amongst his 
customers, who as it is find it hard enough to live, without the 
necessaries of existence being placed still further beyond their 
reach. 





A rrRicutruL hurricane is said to have swept over St. 
Thomas on the 29th of October, causing a terrible loss of 
human life, and leaving the town in ruins, It is stated that 
the Rhone has been lost at Peter Island, and the Wye at Back 
Island; and that the Conway and the Derwent are ashore, the 
Tyne and Solent dismasted, and fifty other ships grounded. 
These particulars were conveyed by a telegram, which reached 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company on Thursday. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


We have become possessed of a new Vice-Chancellor this 
week, Dr. Thompson, Master of Trinity, who will certainly 
adorn the office to which he has been appointed. In former 
times it was the custom to make each newly-elected head of a 
house Vice-Chancellor as soon as possible after his election ; 
but this custom has recently fallen into comparative disuse, 
until the present appointment, and for the last few years we 
had heads selected for their knowledge of University business, 
and their willingness and capacity for transacting it. The 
late Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Cartmell, of Christ’s, has been 
emphatically an active working man, having neglected no sort 
of business that he could by any possibility be expected to 
undertake. His two years’ tenure of office has been marked by 
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Boards, may be relaxed somewhat. The present plan of con- 
sidering the Vice-Chancellor to be the chairman of all 
Syndicates does not seem to serve any adequate purpose. A 
man must have an unusual power of brain, or must possess an 
unusual power of isolating his brain from surrounding events 
and discussions, if he can spend a long term in passing from 
abstruse Mathematical Syndicates to the delicate grace of 
Classical Boards of Studies, and from thence to an elaborate 
investigation of the powers of the University organ or the 
proper number and position of seats to be assigned to ladies in 
the University Church ; a daily routine varied by the necessity 
of obtaining clear views of the Oriental languages in general, 
and the best manner of getting them taught, or of dealing 
with a couple of thousand of middle-class examinees, and 
unlimited and irrepressible candidates for a University reading 
prize. To these multifarious duties there is added the con- 
stantly recurring trouble of getting grace papers properly 
through the press, without such errors as the canonization of 
poor old Dr. Caius, and issuing innumerable notices; from 
prohibitions of steeple-chasing and four-in-hands to announce- 
ments of presents of £10,000 for the foundation of professor- 
ships. One step, indeed, has been taken within the last few 
days, which will do something to lighten the cares and burden 
of office, the appointment, namely, of an agent to receive rents 
and look after the University property. But the property of 
the University is unfortunately of so limited an extent, that 
this drop of comfort is somewhat of the smallest. Small as 
it is, there was a decided opposition to the measure in the 
Senate, from a compact party who believe that the appoint- 
ment of a University Bursar would be the most proper way 
of meeting a good many present difficulties. 

The ceremonies of resigning and .accepting the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship are generally understood to be not very august. 
They take place at an hour when mortals less sublime than 
heads of houses are busy with lectures or pupils, and only a 
meagre report seems to find its way into the papers. There 
are supposed to be Latin speeches, when everybody pays 
compliments to everybody else, and various valuable matters, 
such as cups, and seals, and books, are handed over by the 
retiring Vice-Chancellor. It is believed that the two Proctors 
sit in one chair, a narrow sort of chair, with high arms, while 
the office of Vice-Chancellor is vacant; if this be the case,, 
it is just as well that it happens at an hour when the 
undergraduates are safe in their respective lecture-rooms. 

A long-fought question has at length been set at rest, for 
a while at least, by the unopposed acceptance of the grace 
for passing the Report of the St. Mary’s Syndicate. All 
ladies are for the future to sit under the south gallery of the 
church, their seats there being arranged according to the rank 
of the male persons whom they represent. The Syndicate 
confesses itself fairly beaten by the pulpit, which can not be 
coerced into a position from which the preacher can be 
thoroughly heard andseen. Mr. Cobb, a Fellow of Trinity, has 
issued a fly-sheet, in which he suggests that for the University 
sermon apulpit should be constructed high up on the easternmost 
pillar of the nave, instead of standing, as the present pulpit does, 
at the north side of the chancel arch. The seats which would thus 
be thrown behind the pulpit could be made reversible, as Con- 
tinental seats are sometimes, and no doubt an improvement 
would be the result. Mr. Cobb goes further, and touches upon 
the question which every one would wish to see satisfactorily 
solved, namely, the possibility of removing the huge, unsightly 
galleries in the north and south aisles, and the utilization of 
one at least of the fine chancel chapels for the organ, by which 
means the west window and the area of the tower would be set 
free. Somewhat cognate to this question is one that has lately 
been under discussion by a special Syndicate, the conservation 
of a very interesting Norman rain known as Stourbridge 
Chapel. This ruin, for it is little if anything better than a 
ruin, was received in trust by the University exactly fifty years 
ago, to be preserved “in good repair and condition ’—good 
repair, that must mean, as a ruin, for such it was then, even 
much more than it is now. An idea has been started of 
making it a place for holding divine service, as it was down to 
the time of James I., and again when the Eastern Counties 
Railway was being built, and the estimate comes to £715. Of 
this very considerable sum, it does not seem that the University 





much kindliness of manner, and he has taken unusual pains to 
falfil all the direct and indirect duties of bis position. The 
present Vice-Chancellor, as head of a College in itself almost 
a University, can scarcely find time for so very close an 
attention to his new work as Dr. Cartmell has been enabled to 
give; and there is some hope that on this ground the ties | 


which have bound recent Vice-Chancellors to such unremitting 
attendance in Council-rooms, and on Syndicates and 


can by any possibility be called upon to pay more than £75. 
Without some such outlay the west wall will probably come 
down before long, and the trust will be violated. The subject 
was discussed at great length last week in the Arts Schools, 
and it remains to be seen what sort of grace the Council will 
present on the matter to the Senate. At the same meeting, 


" one or two gentlemen of considerable position in the University 


threatened to non-placet the scheme for the new reading prize, 
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We are at ¢ length to have a Professor of Anglo-Saxon. Our 
prot fessorial staf is increasing 0 rapidly that we shall soon be 
able to manage any number of unaffiliated undergraduates so 


far 2: lectures on general subjects go. How we are to provide 
them with tuition in such sublunary matters as Latin and 
Greek aceidence, in which that class of men will presumably 
requi ire some little rubbing up, is as difficult to see as it is to 
divine where their lodgings are to come from. This new 
professor we owe to the large liberality of Doctor Bosworth, 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford, and formerly 
a Cambridge man (Trinity). He gives £10,000, and no doabt 
we shall have our professor in full work before another 
November comes see There remains now only the Latin 
Professorship to be brought to pass, and then we can rest and 
take breath for a while, before proceeding to farther labours of 
creation. No statement of fands received for the purpose of 
this foundation (the Kennedy Latin Professorship) has been 
issued for some time. 

Meantime all the great stir that is being made in various 
quarters in favour of some less exclusive allotment of the 
honours and emoluments of colleges, is begmning to make itself 
practically felt. A week or two ago a gentleman was elected 
Fellow of Downing, solely on the strength of his attainments in 
natural sciences, and that College gives a scholarship of 
£100 a year for proficiency in the same studies. Many 
Colleges are unable to act in this liberal manner, either because 
the statutes which regulate their scholarship fund specify the 
particular kinds of merit which alone shall receive a pecuniary 
reward, or because they have such a press of highly-trained 
candidates in classics and mathematics, that a man who comes 
up on the strength of beetles, and birds’ tails, and chemical 
experiments, cannot find a place in the crush. Another sign 
of the opening wide of gates hitherto jealously guarded has 
been given this week by St. John’s. It is not the first time 
that this College has departed from the ordinary rule in 
adjudging its fellowships, i jas a year or two ag 
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political evolutions of his leader, it is only fair to acknowledge 
that he has kept pace with them without much apparent diffi- 
culty, and that he has given to the right hon. member for 
Backs an effective and ungrudging support, which reflects equal 
credit upon the pliancy of his talents and upon his loyalty to 
party allegiance. 

Sir Stafford Northcote is the representative of an ancient 
Devenshive family, who (according to “ Burke”) can trace back 
their descent, and their connection with the county as land- 
owners, to the time of Henry I.; the baronetcy having been 
conferred upon one of their members in 1641. Sir Stafford 
was born in 1818, and was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he took a first class in classics, and a third class in 

mathematics in 1839. He is a member of the Bar, having 
been “ called” by the Middle Temple in 1847, but he has never 
practised. His early training was that of a Civil servant of the 
Crown. He entered the Treasury, we believe, soon after leav- 
ing the University, and we may take it that his abilities were 
not long in attracting the attention of his superiors, since we 
find him acting as private secretary to Mr. Gladstone when 
that right hon. gentleman filled the post of President of the 
Board of Trade in Sir R. Peel’s Administration. To Mr. Glad- 
stone’s teaching he probably owes, in no small degree, his 
efficiency as an administrator, and that genuine attachment 
to the principles of Free-trade by which he has always been 
honourably distinguished. In 1851 he was one of the joint- 
secretaries to the Commissioners of the International Exhibition, 
and for his services in that capacity he was rewarded by being 
made a C.B. A still more important duty was devolved upon 
him during the administration of the Earl of Aberdeen. Mr. 
Gladstone, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, being 
struck with the imperfect’ organization of the Government 
offices, the want of capacity and industry displayed by too 
many members of the Civil Service, the waste of power that 
arose from the employment of young men of superior abilities 
and education as mere copying clerks, and the discontent 
engendered by the absence of any just or adequate system of 
promotion, directed Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote to inquire into the best mode of remedying these 
) evils. They presented a very able and elaborate report on the 
subject. Its scope may be gathered from the following extract, 
im which they describe the principles on which their recom- 
dations are founded :— 


The general prteciple which we advocate is that the public service 
on bythe sion into its lower ranks of a 
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to which a motion made by Mr. Layard gave rise, in the 
month of April. The favourite notion of the Administrative 
Reformers out of doors was, that the remedy for the short- 
comings of the regular Civil Service was to be found in 
appointing to the higher posts in the Government departments 
men who had distinguished themselves by their business 
ability as railway managers, or contractors, or as the heads of 
great mercantile houses. Against this scheme Sir Stafford 
Northeote argued with great earnestness and cogency. He 
eontended that the proper course of procedure was to reform 
the Civil Service, so as to make it competent for the perform- 
ance of its duties ; and that it would be utterly demoralizing to 
that, or indeed to any body of men, @f the higher posts or 
rewards in the profession were to be given to strangers, while 
those who had devoted their lives to it were confined to the 
mere drudgery of inferior positions. These views fortunately 
prevailed; and, looking back at the discussions in question by 
the light of subsequent events, it is rather difficult to 
understand the infatuation which led a larger section of the 
public to believe that the only thing requisite to put the admini- 
stration of the country on a sound basis was to hand it over to 
the same men who have since brought to grief so many great 
companies and apparently wealthy firms. Besides taking an 
active part in all discussions connected with the Civil Service, 
and speaking frequently upon matters connected with trade 
and finance, Sir Stafford displayed, from his first entrance into 
Parliament, a deep and enlightened interest in the education of 
the people. We are indebted to him for some important 
amendments in the Jaw relating to industrial and reformatory 
schools; and on one important part of the general subject he 
anticipated, by some years, the views which are now beginning 
to meet with general acceptance. So long ago as 1860 he gave 
an energetic support to a Bill providing that no child under 
twelve years of age should be employed in continuous labour 
unless a certificate was produced from some competent master 
that he was able to read and write, or unless an undertaking 
was given that he should receive education for at least twenty 
hours ina month. In opposing the measure, Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, while expressing his approval of the principle on which 
it was founded, treated it as completely outside the domain of 
practical legislation; while Mr. Gladstone remarked “ that 
the passing of the Bill at the present moment is as much out 
of the question as a Bill to abolish the House of Commons.” 
At the general election of March, 1857 (occasioned by Lord 
Palmerston’s appeal to the country against the condemnation 
of his Chinese policy by the House of Commons), Sir S. 
Northcote was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation 
of North Devon. He was, however, returned for Stamford in 
July of the same year; and he continued to sit for that borough 
until May, 1866, when he became one of the representatives 
for his county. He was not originally a member of Lord 
Derby’s second Administration, but in the early part of 1859 
he was appointed Financial Secretary of the Treasury, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Mr. G. A. Hamilton. It is 
generally understood that he discharged the duties of that post 
with great advantage tu the public; and he certainly repre- 
sented the department in the House of Commons in a very 
efficient and businesslike manner. While he held this post his 
speaking was entirely confined to matters connected with his 


official duties; and whatever may have been his opinion of the . 


Reform Bill of 1859, he did not on any occasion express it in 
the House of Commons. 

During the years 1860-1 he took an active part in the dis- 
cussion on the Treaty of Commerce with France, and on Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial policy. Although as a member of the 
Conservative party he was, of course, bound to find fault, and he 
did not at all shrink from the duty of adverse criticism—there 
was a considerable difference between his tone and that adopted 
by his colieagues. He did not, and he made it manifest that 
he did not, share their lurking distrust and dislike of free trade, 
or their strong political or personal antagonism to Mr. Glad- 
stone. The ties of friendship and of former official connection, 
probably restrained him for some time from co-operating in the 
vehement attacks against which Mr. Gladstone had to contend. 
In 1862, however, he adopted a different line, and appeared for 
the first time as the unsparing, although not ungenerons, 
opponent of his former chief. In that year he published a 
work entitled, “ Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 1841—1862 ;” 
the object of which was to contrast the caution and prudence 
of Sir Robert Peel as Finance Minister with the impetuosity 
and. recklessness of Mr. Gladstone; and on the 8th of May he 
took occasion on the second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenues Bill to make an elaborate and strenuous attack upon 
the policy of the Jatter right hon. gentleman. Oontending 
that. he had departed from Sir Robert Peel’s policy in being 





careless of creating a deficit so long as he took off taxes which 
pressed upon the people, Sir Stafford endeavoured to make out 
that his measures had resulted in the course of four years in the 
creation of a deficit of from ten to eleven millions, and he then 
went on to argue that the expenditure of the country was as 
imprudent and lavish then as the remissions of taxation had 
been rash and improvident. Whatever may be thought of its 
soundness in point of argument, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the ability of this speech. It gave Sir Stafford 
an entirely new position in the House. He had never before 
risen above the dead level of ordinary business speaking. He 
had never attempted to grapple with a large and complicated 
subject. He had never ventured to touch with the point of his 
spear the shield of any leading statesman on the other side of 
the House. The attempt and the venture were now made 
with decided success, There could be no doubt as to his 
courage in throwing down the gauntlet to Mr. Gladstone, whose 
influence over the House of Commons had not then begun to 
wane. And he amply justified his boldness by the vigour and 
the animation of style which he now for the first time displayed ; 
and by the adroitness, firmness, and debating skill with which 
he pressed the attack. When he sat down every one said that 
he had made good his claim to be a member of any future 
Conservative Cabinet. The debate which followed was one of 
the greatest interest. Mr. Gladstone replied in a speech of 
unusual power; Mr. Disraeli, who had at that time one foot 
upon one of his many and abortive schemes for combining with 
the Radicals for the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, reviewed the whole policy of the country, and dwelt upon 
our “bloated armaments;” and Lord Palmerston closed the 
discussion with one of his most telling and punishing replies. 
From this time Sir Stafford Northcote took a leading part in 
all budget discussions ; and, indeed, he was generally considered 
the coming Chancellor of the Hxchequer of the Conservative 
party. 

Daring the immediately following years his name figures in 
nearly all the principal debates; with the exception, however, 
of those relating to foreign affairs, in which he has never dis- 
played much interest. The only speech which we can notice 
was one which he made in 1865, on a motion of Mr. Hennessy 
for an inquiry into the state of Ireland. On that occasion he 
admitted with a frankness unusual on the part of a Con- 
servative, that the wrongs which England has in past times 
inflicted upon Ireland, impose on us the duty of taking every 
measure that may be calculated to improve the condition of 
the country. Unfortunately, he did not recommend any more 
radical or efficient remedies for the evils which he deplored than 
a diminution of the burden of local taxation and the increase 
of Government advances for the public improvements. On 
one point it would indeed be absurd to expect much from him. 
He has always been too consistently opposed to the abolition 
of Church-rates, and the admission of Dissenters to the 
universities in England, to warrant any hope that he will 
lend any willing assistance to the dis-establishment of. the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. In 1866 he was conspicuous 
for the activity and strennnousness with which he opposed Mr. 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill. The grounds on which he based that 
opposition will be best displayed by a few extracts from his 
speeches. In the course of one, on the second reading of the 
Bill, he said :— 

*‘T should be glad if any measure could be adopted to extend the 
franchise to avy large class of working-men of real intelligence and 
fitness for the franchise. At the same time I think it is mostimportant 
that the balance of power, if I may be permitted such a phrase, 
should be preserved. This balance of power I interpret as meaning 
that character of the Constitution which gives to the whole nation and 
to every interest in it, whether a majority or a minority, a fair oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinions. Iam as anxious that the sentiments 
of the working man shall be represented in this House as I am that 
the sentiments of every other class of the community should be repre- 
sented ; and I think the great problem we have to solve ia, how we 
are to obtain that representation of the working classes which you say 


is not at present full and satisfactory enough, without admitting them 
in such numbers as to swamp all other classes, and to give to mere 


numbers a power they should not. possess.” 


In the course of another speech on Mr. Clay’s Bill for 
abolishing an educational franchise, he said :— 


“ He was obliged to say, with the utmost sharpness and definite- 
ness, that he thought to descend to household suffrage at once, or at 
any time, with any safeguards whatever, would be a most mis- 
chievous and reckless innovation on the Constitution. Upon that 
ground he opposed, and should always do so, any general lowering of 
the franchise below £10.” 


And again in the same speech :— 


“ Care onght to be taken when they were constrnoting the machinery 
by which that House was to be elected, not to fullimto tre valgar 
error of supposing that their only object was to get a House of 
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in consequence of the Liturgy forming one subject for ex- 
amination, by the express stipulation of the anonymous donor. 

We are at length to have a Professor of Anglo-Saxon. Our 
professorial staff is increasing so rapidly that we shall soon be 
able to manage any number of unaffiliated undergraduates so 
far as lectures on general subjects go. How we are to provide 
them with tuition in such sublunary matters as Latin and 
Greek accidence, in which that class of men will presumably 
require some little rubbing up, is as difficult to see as it is to 
divine where their lodgings are to come from. This new 
professor we owe to the large liberality of Doctor Bosworth, 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford, and formerly 
a Cambridge man (Trinity). He gives £10,000, and no doubt 
we shall have our professor in full work before another 
November comes round. There remains now only the Latin 
Professorship to be brought to pass, and then we can rest and 
take breath for a while, before proceeding to further labours of 
creation. No statement of funds received for the purpose of 
this foundation (the Kennedy Latin Professorship) has been 
issued for some time. 

Meantime all the great stir that is being made in various 





political evolutions of his leader, it is only fair to acknowledge 
that he has kept pace with them without much apparent diffi- 
culty, and that he has given to the right hon. member for 
Bucks an effective and ungrudging support, which reflects equal 
credit upon the pliancy of his talents and upon his loyalty to 
party allegiance. 

Sir Stafford Northcote is the representative of an ancient 
Devonshire family, who (according to “ Burke”) can trace back 
their descent, and their connection with the county as land- 
owners, to the time of Henry I.; the baronetcy having been 
conferred upon one of their members in 1641. Sir Stafford 
was born in 1818, and was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he took a first class in classics, and a third class in 
mathematics in 1839. He is a member of the Bar, having 
been “called” by the Middle Temple in 1847, but he has never 
practised. His early training was that of a Civil servant of the 
Crown. He entered the Treasury, we believe, soon after leav- 
ing the University, and we may take it that his abilities were 
not long in attracting the attention of his superiors, since we 
find him acting as private secretary to Mr. Gladstone when 
that right hon. gentleman filled the post of President of the 





quarters in favour of some less exclusive allotment of the 
honours and emoluments of colleges, is beginning to make itself 
practically felt. A week or two ago a gentleman was elected 
Fellow of Downing, solely on the strength of his attainments in 
natural sciences, and that College gives a scholarship of 
£100 a year for proficiency in the same studies. Many 
Colleges are unable to act in this liberal manner, either because 
the statutes which regulate their scholarship fund specify the 
particular kinds of merit which alone shall receive a pecuniary 
reward, or because they have such a press of highly-trained 
candidates in classics and mathematics, that a man who comes 
up on the strength of beetles, and birds’ tails, and chemical 
experiments, cannot find a place in the crush. Another sign 
of the opening wide of gates hitherto jealously guarded has 
been given this week by St. John’s. It is not the first time 
that this College has departed from the ordinary rule in 
adjudging its fellowships, inasmuch as a year or two ago one 
of its alumni was made a fellow on account of his successful 
pursuit of theological studies. The society has now elected a 
bachelor of the present year, among eight new fellows, for dis- 
tinction in Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, his University 
degree having given him no sort of hope of a fellowship at St. 
John’s or anywhere else. It is fortunate that our new Sanskrit 
Professor has come into existence, for otherwise it is doubtful 
whether this gentleman’s learning in Oriental languages could 
have been efficiently tested in the University. In the same 
list is the name of a gentleman whose degree was below the 
usual standard at St. John’s, but in the years that have elapsed 
since his degree he has devoted himself with much success to 
mathematical writing, and it will, doubtless, be a great 
encouragement to many men who chance to fail in their degree, 
to see after-merit thus rewarded. Most of the smaller Colleges 
are prevented by their smallness from proceeding to such a 
liberal measure as the election of a natural science, or theolo- 
gical, or Arabic fellow, as they require a sufficient staff of 
classical and mathematical lecturers, and it is advisable that 
the lecturers should be fellows of the College. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. VI. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Tue Secretary of State for India is undoubtedly one of the 
ablest members of the present Government. It is true that 
he cannot, with justice, be called either a great statesman or a 
great orator. But he is a man of varied accomplishments and 
considerable political knowledge. He is a ready, versatile, and 
effective debater; and he has the reputation of bringing to the 
discharge of his official duties administrative powers of more 
than average calibre. Although he has no title to a place in 
the front rank of politicians, he is one of the most noteworthy 
of the second class. If he is not the man to strike out a 
new policy, or to exercise any great influence upon the 
course of events by the strength of his will or the firmness 
of his resolutions, he is, on the other hand, free from the 
mveterate prejudices or the obstinate reliance on his own 
judgment which might induce him to obstruct the progress 


_ which his party is making under the guidance of the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer. Mr. Disraeli has indeed no more useful or 
effective lieutenant in the House of Commons; and, although 
we suspect that Sir Stafford, like other members of the 
Cabinet, must have been sometimes surprised by the rapid 


| Board of Trade in Sir R. Peel’s Administration. To Mr. Glad- 
stone’s teaching he probably owes, in no small degree, his 

_ efficiency as an administrator, and that genuine attachment 
to the principles of Free-trade by which he has always been 
honourably distinguished. In 1851 he was one of the joint- 
secretaries to the Commissioners of the International Exhibition, 
and for his services in that capacity he was rewarded by being 
made a C.B. A still more important duty was devolved upon 
him during the administration of the Earl of Aberdeen. Mr. 
Gladstone, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, being 
struck with the imperfect’ organization of the Government 
offices, the want of capacity and industry displayed by too 
many members of the Civil Service, the waste of power that 
arose from the employment of young men of superior abilities 
and education as mere copying clerks, and the discontent 
engendered by the absence of any just or adequate system of 
promotion, directed Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote to inquire into the best mode of remedying these 
evils. They presented a very able and elaborate report on the 
subject. Its scope may be gathered from the following extract, 
in which they describe the principles on which their recom- 
mendations are founded :— 

“ The general principle which we advocate is that the public service 
should be carried on by the admission into its lower ranks of a 
carefully-selected body of young men who should be employed from 
the first upon work suited to their capacities and education, and should 

_ be made constantly to feel that their promotion and fature prospects 
| depend entirely upon the industry and ability with which they dis- 
charge their duties; that with average abilities and reasonable 
| application they may look forward confidently to a certain provision 
| for their lives ; that with superior powers they may rationally hope 
_ to attain to the highest prizes in the service; while if they prove 


decidedly incompetent or incurably indolent, they must expect to be 
removed from it.” 


They recommended the institution of a system of promotion by 
merit, a better division of labour in the different offices, and the 
filling up of fature vacancies in the Civil Service by a com- 
petitive examination of the candidates for appointments. 
Their suggestions were only partially acted upon. The idea of 
throwing open the Government service to free and unrestricted 
competition was too bold an innovation to be readily accepted 
by the official mind, and instead of this, therefore, the present 
system was adopted under which a number of candidates are 
nominated, and a selection is made from them by an examina- 
tion conducted under the direction of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. Imperfect as it is, it is a great improvement upon 
the old system of patronage pure and simple; and Sir Stafford 
Northcote is not only entitled to a large share of the credit 
due to its institution, but to the further praise of having, as a 
member of the Legislature, done everything in his power to 
enlarge its scope, and to carry out in their integrity the recom- 
mendations contained in the report signed by himself and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. Under all circumstances, whether as @ 
Minister or in Opposition, he has steadfastly defended the 
system of examination for Government situations against the 
attacks which have from time to time been made upon it. 

In March, 1855, he entered Parliament as member for 
Dudley, and soon began to take an active part in the debates 
of the House of Commons. At that time, in consequence of 
the break-down of our military system in the Crimea, the 
subject of Administrative Reform was the leading question of 
the day. The Administrative Reform Association held a series 
of meetings in Drury Lane Theatre. The views which 
entertained were several times pressed upon the House of 
Commons, and especially in the course of an important debate, 
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to which a motion made by Mr. Layard gave rise, in the 


month of April. The favourite notion of the Administrative | 


Reformers out of doors was, that the remedy for the short- 
comings of the regular Civil Service was to be found in 
appointing to the higher posts in the Government departments 
men who had distinguished themselves by their business 
ability as railway managers, or contractors, or as the heads of 
great mercantile houses. Against this scheme Sir Stafford 
Northeote argued with great earnestness and cogency. He 
eontended that the proper course of procedure was to reform 
the Civil Service, so as to make it competent for the perform- 
ance of its duties ; and that it would be utterly demoralizing to 
that, or indeed to any body of men, @f the higher posts or 
rewards in the profession were to be given to strangers, while 
those who had devoted their lives to it were confined to the 
mere drudgery of inferior positions. These views fortunately 
prevailed; and, looking back at the discussions in question by 
the light of subsequent events, it is rather difficult to 
understand the infatuation which led a larger section of the 
public to believe that the only thing requisite to put the admini- 
stration of the country on a sound basis was to hand it over to 
the same men who have since brought to grief so many great 
companies and apparently wealthy firms. Besides taking an 
active part in all discussions connected with the Civil Service, 
and speaking frequently upon matters connected with trade 
and finance, Sir Stafford displayed, from his first entrance into 
Parliament, a deep and enlightened interest in the education of 
the people. We are indebted to him for some important 
amendments in the law relating to industrial and reformatory 
schools ; and on one important part of the general subject he 
anticipated, by some years, the views which are now beginning 
to meet with general acceptance. So long ago as 1860 he gave 
an energetic support to a Bill providing that no child under 
twelve years of age should be employed in continuous labour 
unless a certificate was produced from some competent master 
that he was able to read and write, or unless an undertaking 
was given that he should receive education for at least twenty 
hours ina month. In opposing the measure, Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, while expressing his approval of the principle on which 
it was founded, treated it as completely outside the domain of 
practical legislation; while Mr. Gladstone remarked “ that 
the passing of the Bill at the present moment is as much out 
of the question as a Bill to abolish the House of Commons.” 

At the general election of March, 1857 (occasioned by Lord 
Palmerston’s appeal to the country against the condemnation 
of his Chinese policy by the House of Commons), Sir 8. 
Northcote was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation 
of North Devon. He was, however, returned for Stamford in 
July of the same year; and he continued to sit for that borough 
until May, 1866, when he became one of the representatives 
for his county. He was not originally a member of Lord 
Derby’s second Administration, but in the early part of 1859 
he was appointed Financial Secretary of the Treasury, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Mr. G. A. Hamilton. It is 
generally understood that he discharged the duties of that post 
with great advantage to the public; and he certainly repre- 
sented the department in the House of Commons in a very 
efficient and businesslike manner. While he held this post his 
speaking was entirely confined to matters connected with his 
official duties; and whatever may have been his opinion of the 
Reform Bill of 1859, he did not on any occasion express it in 
the House of Commons. 

During the years 1860-1 he took an active part in the dis- 
cussion on the Treaty of Commerce with France, and on Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial policy. Although as a member of the 
Conservative party he was, of course, bound to find fault, and he 
did not at all shrink from the duty of adverse criticism—there 
was a considerable difference between his tone and that adopted 
by his colleagues. He did not, and he made it manifest that 
he did not, share their lurking distrust and dislike of free trade, 
or their strong political or personal antagonism to Mr. Glad- 
stone. The ties of friendship and of former official connection, 
probably restrained him for some time from co-operating in the 
vehement attacks against which Mr. Gladstone had to contend. 
In 1862, however, he adopted a different line, and appeared for 
the first time as the unsparing, although not ungenerons, 
opponent of his former chief. In that year he published a 
work entitled, “ Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 1841—1862 ;” 
the object of which was to contrast the caution and prudence 
of Sir Robert Peel as Finance Minister with the impetuosity 
and recklessness of Mr. Gladstone; and on the 8th of May he 
took occasion on the second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revennes Bill to make an elaborate and strenuous attack upon 
the policy of the Jatter right hon. gentleman. Contending 
that he had departed from Sir Robert Peel’s policy in being 





careless of creating a deficit so long as he took off taxes which 
pressed upon the people, Sir Stafford endeavoured to make out 


_ that his measures had resulted in the course of four years in the 


creation of a deficit of from ten to eleven millions, and he then 
went on to argue that the expenditure of the country was as 
imprudent and lavish then as the remissions of taxation had 
been rash and improvident. Whatever may be thought of its 
soundness in point of argument, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the ability of this speech. It gave Sir Stafford 
an entirely new position in the House. He had never before 
risen above the dead level of ordinary business speaking. He 
had never attempted to grapple with a large and complicated 
subject. He had never ventured to touch with the point of his 
spear the shield of any leading statesman on the other side of 
the House. The attempt and the venture were now made 
with decided success, There could be no doubt as to his 
courage in throwing down the gauntlet to Mr. Gladstone, whose 
influence over the House of Commons had not then begun to 
wane. And he amply justified his boldness by the vigour and 
the animation of style which he now for the first time displayed ; 
and by the adroitness, firmness, and debating skill with which 
he pressed the attack. When he sat down every one said that 
he had made good his claim to be a member of any future 
Conservative Cabinet. The debate which followed was one of 
the greatest interest. Mr. Gladstone replied in a speech of 
unusual power; Mr. Disraeli, who had at that time one foot 
upon one of his many and abortive schemes for combining with 
the Radicals for the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, reviewed the whole policy of the country, and dwelt upon 
our “bloated armaments;” and Lord Palmerston closed the 
discussion with one of his most telling and punishing replies. 
From this time Sir Stafford Northcote took a leading part in 
all budget discussions ; and, indeed, he was generally considered 
the coming Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Conservative 
party. 

During the immediately following years his name figures in 
nearly all the principal debates; with the exception, however, 
of those relating to foreign affairs, in which he has never dis- 
played much interest. The only speech which we can notice 
was one which he made in 1865, on a motion of Mr. Hennessy 
for an inquiry into the state of Ireland. On that occasion he 
admitted with a frankness unusual on the part of a Con- 
servative, that the wrongs which England has in past times 
inflicted upon Ireland, impose on us the duty of taking every 
measure that may be calculated to improve the condition of 
the country. Unfortunately, he did not recommend any more 
radical or efficient remedies for the evils which he deplored than 
a diminution of the burden of local taxation and the increase 
of Government advances for the public improvements. On 
one point it would indeed be absurd to expect much from him. 
He has always been too consistently opposed to the abolition 
of Church-rates, and the admission of Dissenters to the 
universities in England, to warrant any hope that he will 
lend any willing assistance to the dis-establishment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. In 1866 he was conspicuous 
for the activity and strennnousness with which he opposed Mr. 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill. The grounds on which he based that 
opposition will be best displayed by a few extracts from his 
speeches. In the course of one, on the second reading of the 
Bill, he said :— 

‘‘T should be glad if any measure could be adopted to extend the 
franchise to any large class of working-men of real intelligence and 
fitness for the franchise. At the same time I think it is mostimportant 
that the balance of power, if I may be permitted such a phrase, 
should be preserved. This balance of power I interpret as meaning 
that character of the Constitution which gives to the whole nation and 
to.every interest in it, whether a majority or a minority, a fair oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinions. Iam as anxious that the sentiments 
of the working man shall be represented in this House as I am that 
the sentiments of every other class of the community should be repre- 
sented ; and I think the great problem we have to solve is, how we 
are to obtain that representation of the working classes which you say 
is not at present full and satisfactory enough, without admitting them 
in such numbers as to swamp all other classes, and to give to mere 
numbers a power they should not possess.” 


In the course of another speech on Mr, Clay’s Bill for 
abolishing an educational franchise, he said :— 


“ He was obliged to say, with the utmost sharpness and definite- 


' ness, that he thought to descend to household suffrage at once, or at 


any time, with any safeguards whatever, would be a most mis- 
chievous and reckless innovation on the Constitution. Upon that 
ground he opposed, and should always do so, any general lowering of 
the franchise below £10.” 


And again in the same speech :— 


“ Care ought to be taken when they were constrnoting the machinery 
by which that House was to be elected, not to fullinto. the valgar 
error of supposing that their only object was to get a Housy of 
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Commons which should represent the feelings of the great mass or 
majority of the people. They wanted a House of Commons which 
should represent all the different views and interests existing amongst 
the people in order that they might be able, when a question was 
presented to them, fairly and completely to discuss and sift that 


question.” 

Such were, in 1866, the opinions, as a leading member of the 
Opposition, of the right hon. gentleman who, as Secretary of 
State for India, has shared the responsibility of establishing 
household suffrage ! ; 

On the formation of Lord Derby’s present Government, Sir 
Stafford Northcote was appointed President of the Board of 
Trade, an office which he held until March of the present year, 
when the retirement of Lord Cranborne made way for his 
promotion to the Secretaryship of State for India, As Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, he only undertook to legislate on 
one subject of any great importance—the arrangement of the 
affairs of insolvent railway companies—and undoubtedly the 
measure which he introduced on that subject was not a happy 
specimen of his skill as a legislator. As Secretary of State 
for India, it is as yet too early to form any decided opinion of 
his capabilities; but, so far as we can judge, that opinion 
must be favourable to his independence and to his disposition 
to deal ‘out impartial justice to all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects in Hindostan. If we are to accept—as of course we 
must—the assurances which he has given us in a recent speech 
at Bristol, Sir Stafford Northcote has now the most com- 
plete and unhesitating faith in the large extension of the 
suffrage which has recently taken place. His conversion to 
the Radical opinions which Mr. Disraeli informs us that he 
has held for the last ten years, must have taken place in the 
latter half of the past session; for in the speeches which he 
delivered during the early portion of it, he strongly deprecated 
any wholesale extension of the franchise, and contended that 
such would not be the effect of the Government Bill. On the 
8th of April, in the course of the debate on going into com- 
mittee, he said :— 


grandson of his grandfather, will you allow me a little of your 
space to supplement your writer’s article ? 

In the first place, the grandfather, the father, and the son, 
were, each and all, the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. The first- 
named was the minister of Morvern, in Argyllshire, a parish 
associated with the name of Fingal; although the Rev. John 
M‘Leod, its minister, who wrote the history of it for the “ Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,” says that it is erroneous to 
suppose that Morvern (Mhor Earrain) was “ the land of song.” 
In modern times, however, its praises have been sung by Sir 
Walter Scott and Professor Wilson; and it is that same 
“Highland parish” of which Dr. Norman Macleod the third 
has given us such pleasant “ Reminiscences.” His father, 
Dr. Norman Macleod the second, was born at Morvern Manse 
in 1784, and after being educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where he highly distinguished himself, was appointed assistant- 
minister to the parish of Kilbrandon, Argyllshire, 1806. At 
that time, the minister of the Highland charge at Campbelton 
was the Rev. John Smith, D.D., the accomplished Gaelic 
scholar and author of the “ Gaelic Antiquities ” and translations 
from Ossian. On his deathbed, Dr. Smith recommended his 
parishioners to apply to the patron (the Duke of Argyll) for the 
presentation of the living to young Mr. Macleod. This was 
done, and with a successful result; and the first service in the 
newly-finished church, in 1808, was the ordination of the Rev. 
Norman Macleod as Dr. Smith’s successor. After labouring 
for sixteen years in Campbelton, beloved by his people, and 
exerting an influence whose effects for good are yet visible, he 
left it, in 1825, for Campsie, where he remained till 1836, and 
was then appointed to that Gaelic Chapel in Glasgow which 
he soon raised to be the parish church of St. Columba. There 
he laboured till his death, Nov. 25, 1862, when he died in the 
79th year of his age. The day of his funeral would have been 
the 80th anniversary of his birthday. He was a Moderator of 
the General Assembly (1836), and a Dean of the Chapel Royal. 
He was honoured with the intimate friendship of the Queen 





** We do not say, ‘ We will not give a vote to persons under a par- 
ticular class’; but we say, ‘We will open the franchise to every 
person who may think it worth while to take some slight trouble to 
_— it” And that is the principle of all Conservative Reform 
And again :— 

** When honourable members make objections of this kind, that our 
franchise is bad, because the terms on which it is given are different 
from those on which the existing franchise is given, it shows that 
they entirely misunderstand the spirit in which we propose the rating 
franchise ; and they are making an absurd and preposterons allegation 


when they state that we ought to put the rate-paying voters on the 
same footing as the £10 householdere,” 


This speech, it will be recollected, was delivered before the 
compound householder had disappeared from the scene; and 
when it was the cue of members of the Government—no doubt 
as a means of “ educating” the party—to represent the personal 
payment of rates as a means of keeping off the register all those 
who would not take the trouble, and assume the burthen of this 
obligation. Sir Stafford did not favour the House with his 
views on the subject on any occasion subsequent to the 
adoption of Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment; and we are there- 
fore left without any means of reconciling the apparent dis- 
crepancy between his conduct and the opinions embodied in the ¢ 
extracts we have quoted. 

As a speaker Sir Stafford Northcote is clear and fluent. 
His style, it is true, wants colour and variety ; but it is flexible, 
lucid, and accurate. His voice is deficient in compass and 
quality, and neither his presence nor his action are at all striking. 
Indeed, as we have already intimated, he has no pretensions to | 
be considered an orator. But he is ingenious and skilful in 
argument. He has considerable command both of official and 
of political knowledge. And although he is not eloquent, he 
has sufficient animation, vigour, and earnestness, to make him 


a very effective ally, or a somewhat formidable antagonist in 
debate. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—__ 


THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


and the late Prince Consort, and had been kindly received by 
William IV., when he presented to him a copy of his metrical 
translation into Celtic of the Psalms and Hymns of David, 
specially prepared for the Irish. His contributions to Gaelic 
literature were numerous and important, and included the new 
edition of the Gaelic Scriptures, several Gaelic schoolbooks, and 
the editorship of the Gaelic Monthly Magazine. He largely 
helped the educational scheme of the Church of Scotland; and 
his eloquent addresses on behalf of the poor Highlanders during 
the two potato-crop famines of 1836-7 and 1846-7, made his name 
famous throughout England and Scotland, and greatly assisted 
to raise that sum of £200,000 that was sent to the relief of the 
sufferers. His distinguished son was born at Campbelton in 
1816, and usually pays an annual visit to the place of his birth, 
preaching there, or giving a lecture in aid of some charity. ~ 


I remain, Sir, yours truly, CuruBert Bebe. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE BAR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—There is a sense in which all things may be said to 
be connected with each other, and amongst the rest eating 
and drinking with the lives and acts of every animal. So 
long as we are encumbered with bodies, the fact is, we cannot 
well get on without indulging in both of these operations ; and so 
there is a roundabout connection between them and all our 
other functions, intellectual as well physical. But how on 
earth can they be more closely connected with one intellectual 
pursuit than another? What have eating and drinking to do 
with legal studies more than with medical or theological P 
Time, however, has in the eyes of many so hallowed the union 
of forensic culture with the consumption of beef and mutton and 
port wine, that it is with fear and trembling I venture to ask 
what is the rationale of the connection. It can hardly be 
founded on any etymological affinity between feeding and fee- 
ing, as fees are as important a consideration in other professions 
as in that of the law. Yet I can think of no better explana- 
tion of the curious phenomenon that the grand requisite for a 
call to the Bar of England in this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury consists in the eating of a certain number of dinners in 





Sir,—Dr. N orman Macleod deserves all that is said of him in | 
the interesting article in your series, “ Men of Mark.” But the 


each of four terms throughout the space of three years, All 
the intellectual qualifications required may be attained in much 
less than one-third of that period. Nevertheless, no single 


one of the appointed number of dinners can be omitted without 





writer of that article, although he has mentioned Dr. Macleod’s 
grandfather—who won the praises of Dr. Johnson—has said 
but very little of Dr. Macleod’s father; and as, in this instance 
the son is peculiarly “the son of his father,” as well as the 


a formal dispensation from the Benchers of the Inn in their 
solemn parliament assembled. 


A student may qualify for ‘his call to the Bar, so far as 
learning is concerned, either by attendance in a barrister’s or 
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pleader’s chamber for one year, or by attendance at a course of 
law lectures for a legal year, beginning in November and 
ending in June; or, thirdly, by passing an examination, which 
he may prepare for in whatever time he pleases. I have known 
it done in less than six months. But although the whole of 
the law he requires may thus be attained in a year or half a 
year, the student must still go on eating and paying for 
dinners till he has finished his twelve terms. What can be said 
in favour of such an absurd state of things? If the Inns of 
Courts were colleges in which the students were compelled to 
reside for three years, attending lectures and passing examina- 
tions at intervals, something might be urged in favour of dining 
in a common hall: all the arguments that support the present 
system of university education would apply. But when the 
fact is the students come up at considerable expense to London, 
four times a year, from all parts of the country (to say nothing 
of those who come from the East and West Indies and the 
Antipodes), simply for the purpose of eating six dinners, or 
three if they are university men, and then rushing back again, 
what one of the advantages of college life can be said to be 
gained P or can the absence of such advantages be said to be 
compensated for by the experiences of London life which four 
weeks’ idleness in the year compels young men from the country 
to pick up in the metropolis P 

It is really extraordinary that that which is reputed to be 
the most learned of all the learned professions should require 
almost no other test of fitness in its members than the due 
performance of this routine of eating and drinking, whilst the 
subordinate class of legal practitioners, the attorneys, have to 
pass two examinations, in addition to serving a five years’ 
apprenticeship. I say deliberately that there is almost no 
other test in the case of the Bar than the dinner one—prac- 
tically there is no other whatever, for simple attendance at 
lectures may have not a trace of law behind it. The student 
is not obliged to pay any attention to the lectures, and there 
is nothing to prevent his amusing himself with a newspaper or 
a novel whilst they are going on; it is only important that he 
should not forget to sign his name in the book which attests 
his presence. As for attendance at a barrister’s or pleader’s 
chambers, the only important point is that the student should 
obtain a certificate of having so attended. The degree of 
diligence and attention required is altogether a subordinate 
matter, and one resting entirely in the discretion of the 
barrister or pleader whose chambers the student attends. The 
examination, the third mode of qualifying, must be more or 
less a test of knowledge, theoretical if not practical, and is so 
far the most satisfactory of the modes of qualification which 
the Inns of Court can insist on. I do not mean to say that as 
@ preparation for the active business of the profession, any 
sort of training is so effective as a diligent attendance 
in chambers, where much work is really done. But though 
attendance in chambers may be the most efficient mode 
of learning, it may, on the other hand, teach little or nothing 
where the pupil does not care to learn. Yet, surely, some test 
of knowledge ought to be required in the case of aspirants to 
this learned profession. Attendance at lectures is a still less 
satisfactory test than attendance at chambers. Obviously 
there ought to be an examination of some sort which every 
student should be compelled to pass before he is admitted to 
the degree of barrister-at-law—an examination in which honour 
should be awarded and the candidates arranged in classes. 
This would not interfere in any way with the student’s attend- 
ance either at chambers or lectures; but it would supply a 
criterion of fitness which neither of those modes of qualification 
can supply. The student might, at this examination, be allowed 
to take up whatever branch of the law he intends to devote 
himself to, and thus the objection made to the present miscel- 
laneous style of examination would be obviated. By some 
such means as this alone can the Bar be placed on an equality 
with the other learned professions, and its members have some 
better claim to the title of “ learned friends ” which they give 
each other, than their diligent attendance at dinners in the 
Hall, which may be said to constitute at present the chief if 
not sole requisite for a call to the Bar of this country. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


November 5. A BARRISTER. 








FEMALE PRINTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—As your correspondent, Mr. Mayer, has made use of 
the Loxpoy Review to air his opinions concerning women 
printers, will you permit me to correct some of his statements P 
Your correspondent asserts that there are “400 female com- 


positors in London alone.” Had he said 100, he would have 
been nearer the mark; but, at all events, will he tell us at 
what offices these females are employed, and whether they are 
in full work at the present time? Again, Mr. Mayer observes, 
“They do the work quite as well, more cheaply, and learn the 
business in less time than men or boys.” ‘Now it would be as 
useless for me to attempt to controvert the first part of this 
assertion, with any hope of convincing Mr. Mayer, as it is for him 
t6 make it. There are of course good and bad female, as there 
are good and bad male compositors ; but, unless the good men 
are compared with the good women, and the inferior men with 
the inferior women, it will be impossible to strike a fair balance. 
The same remark applies to the time occupied in “ learning the 
business.” Clever girls will learn to compose quicker than 
ignorant boys, and vice versd. I question whether Mr. Mayer 
has had sufficient experience to draw the line so confidently as 
he does. But the secret of your correspondent’s admiration 
lies in the two words I have italicized—*“ more cheaply.” Now 
the generality of compositors are paid so much money for so 
much “ matter,” and I think I may safely assert that if women 
were paid the same price for the same quantity, men would never 
begrudge the girls the “ bread-and-butter” they might earn. 
But your correspondent is a practical man, and he knows that 
girls are only paid about half the usual rate; and this, not- 
withstanding that they do the work “ quite as well,” and learn 
the business much quicker than men or boys ! 

I am very much inclined to doubt your correspondent’s 
assertion that women are extensively employed in America. 
The compositors of some of the largest towns in the United 
States recently obtained an advarce in the rate of wages, and 
men left London to go there, which would hardly be the case if 
women were extensively employed, and were found “ to pay.” 
The remarks of “The Tatler” were not so great a distance 
from the dictates of common sense or of experience as Mr. 
Mayer seems to think ; and if he is so simple as to believe that 
all the work supposed to be done by women is really done by 
them, he has only to apply to the Secretary of the London 
Society of Compositors to be quickly undeceived; or if that 
will not suit him, he may get hold of some of those individuals 
to be seen in Fleet-street—especially at the present time— 
who, for a consideration, will be only too happy to detail their 
experiences in “ female printers’ ” offices, and explain how they 
“composited” (sic) entire books, which, at public meetings, 
have been praised for being done “ quite as well.” Mr. Mayer 
further says that ‘“ wherever the experiment has been tried it 
has succeeded.” This is not true. If the experiment had 
succeeded in a single instance it would have made itself felt 
long ere this, and there would have been no occasion for Mr. 
Mayer to urge master printers to try women as compositors. 
Has not one noted press, which had the best chance (for it 
received public subscriptions), turned out, to all intents and 
purposes, a lamentable failure? But it is in the following 
sentence that Mr. Mayer reaches the climax of absurdity. He 
says, “I often saw girls of tender years—about ten or twelve 
years old, that is—stick in hand, working as rapidly and as 
correctly as grown men.” 

Si sic omnia! And yet, Mr. Mayer is a practical man ! 

Yours truly, 


Wynkyn DE WorpDE. 
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THE DERBY “ILIAD.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I ask the favour of insertion for a few lines of 
explanation respecting the above-named work. It was most 
generously devoted by the liberal and noble earl to a prize for 
Wellington College, but it was limited to boys on the founda- 
tion, and, yet further, to boys leaving the school. This is 
quite fair, but your numerous readers will see that it limits the 
area of those who are eligible for it. It has often elicited 
astonishment that out of 350 boys no one was worthy of the 
prize; while, in truth, the selection was not from the whole 
school, but from the small number of bgys on the foundation, 
and quitting then the school. 

Possibly the proceeds of the popular edition of the transla- 
tion may go to the non-foundationers. 


Tue FaTHEeR oF A WELLINGTONIAN Non-FouNDATIONER. 








A rumour has been afloat that Professor Longfellow had 
gone over to the Roman Church. His Boston friends have 
indignantly denied the statement. Who will be the next eminent 





pervert P 
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FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Mout. Ciara Lovise Ketioce, who made her first appear- 
ance in Europe at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night last, 
achieved a success that fully justified all the encomiums which had 
long preceded the lady’s arrival in this country. America has sent us 
several excellent actors, and one great singer, who, although not of 
American birth, almost belongs to that country by residence and 
training there from childhood. The renown of Malle. Adelina 
Patti, now European, was first established in America, which now 
sends us another great artist, who altogether belongs to her by birth 
and education. Mdlle. Kellogg has for four or five years past 
enjoyed the highest renown in her own land, reports of which have 
long reached us here ; and now we are able to bear testimony to 
the truth of the praise which has been bestowed on her by 
American critics. No ordeal could have been found more severe 
than a first appearance as Margherita in Gounod’s “ Faust,” a part 
in which the London public has seen and heard some eight or more 
artists—some excellent, all more or less good. Besides others, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho (the original Margherita in Paris), 
Malle. Lucca, Mdlle. Patti, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle, Artot, and last 
ofall, Mdlle.Christine Nilsson, have all been heard here in this part, 
and have left impressions which render it extremely difficult for 
any new comer to succeed in the same character. The great success, 
therefore, of Mdlle. Kellogg on Saturday is decisive proof of hermerits 
and accomplishments. Her voice is a soprano of pure and even 
quality, sufficiently brilliant in its upper portion, and intensely sympa- 
thetic in its middle and lower range. She has perfect command over 
a compass of two octaves ; her execution and intonation evidencing 
that complete course of student training the necessary drudgery of 
which is so frequently shirked by vocal aspirants, and more 


especially when gifted with naturally fine voices, which are too | 


generally considered by their possessors to be the chief requisites 
for success ; whereas, in point of fact, the voice is butas aninstrument 
apart from the trained skill and art requisite to wield it. 
Kellogg is one of those exceptional artists who, blessed with a fine 
voice, have yet not presumed on the strength thereof to neglect 
those minute and laborious details of vocal exercise which form the 
requisite training for an executive artist. These qualities are 


Mdlle. | 





apparent in the certainty and precision with which she intonates | 


distant intervals, the note being at once perfectly reached without 
that wavering which is sometimes perceptible in singers of great 
pretensions, whose practice of scales and solfeggi has not been 
sufficiently diligent. Mdlle. Kellogg’s power, too, of sustainiug a 
note with a prolonged diminuendo, finishing with an almost imper- 
ceptible pianissimo, unfalteringly in tune, is another proof of 
thorough training. Then her bravura singing in florid ornamental 
passages has that distinctness and completeness of style so seldom 
realized ; while her shake is irreproachable in closeness, evenness, and 
intonation. Beyond these technical merits, Mdlle. Kellogg possesses 
arefinement and sensibility of style, and a power of expression aided 
by a voice of naturally sympathetic quality, which impart a charm to 

performance not to be found in mere mechanical excellence. 
Moreover, Malle. Kellogg is an excellent actress—with an intelligent 
and expressive face, a graceful figure, and that propriety of gesture, 
action, and by-play which denote that the study of acting, apart 


from singing, has occupied more of her attention than is usual with | 


vocalists of any other training than that of Paris. In the simple, | disturbing his recollection of Mrs. Siddons, could’ not have hams 


placid grace and reserve of her first scene, when abashed by the 
address of Faust ; in the quaint, legendary “ King of Thule” air ; 
in the brilliant, joyous impulse of the “ Jewel Song”; in the 
intense and exquisite love-music of the garden scene; in the 
remorseful anguish at the death of Valentine; the despairing 
a ha in the cathedral scene ; the mental wanderings and final 

eath agonies ;—in all these situations the performance of Mdlle. 
Kellogg was that of a dramatic singer of the first class, and her 
reception was such as to promise an established position for her 


French and English works, the music of Donizetti, Verdi, and 
Mercadante, the scenery of Mr. Beverley, and the ballets of Mr. 
Cormack, is likely to raise the question in many quarters of what 
is and what is not an attractive stage-play. There are plenty of 
people in the world who are always very ready to make experiments, 
or to see experiments made, with the capital of others, and amongst 
these people are a large number of high-art critics. Many of these 
critics wish to see our theatres conducted on sentimental principles, 
our stage constantly occupied with the worst and most unactable 
plays of the best authors, and our managers constantly begging 
money from the State to save them from bankruptcy. ‘They woul 
rather see ten people ina theatre, five asleep and the other five 
yawning, while a solitary actor is mouthing yards of soliloquy upon 
the stage, than a theatre filled with people, who look upon the 
drama as a more or less rational amusement. Such critics and 
croakers about the “decline of the drama”—the decay of the 
stage—the lost art of acting—have few facts to advance in support 
of their opinions. They are all assertion, and their assertions are 
contradicted by the facts. The best plays—and by plays we mean 
plays, and not poems cast in a dramatic mould—have never yet 
been neglected, and probably never will be. There are too many 
mianagers, and there is too much inducement to obtain such plays 
for nothing—to escape authors’ fees and authors’ dictation, “for 
such supineness to be very common. Plays that are not performed » 
in their original shape have nearly all been fairly tried and found 
wanting, and if modifications or spectacles are introduced into them, 
it is simply because such aids are felt to be necessary. A manager 
has no desire to squander hundreds or thousands upon modern 
adapters, scene-painters, and dressmakers, if the classical or 
“legitimate” drama could stand without these props. When 
“Manfred” was first placed upon the stage it was treated more 
like a pantomime than a poem, and it probably succeeded as a 
pantomime when it would have failed asa poem. If a man of 
Lord Byron’s genius and celebrity will write dramatic ms, he 
must expect to find them dragged upon the stage, as long as no 
law intervenes to stop such an appropriation, and if such poems 
fail in their original naked shape, he must expect to find them 
dressed, sooner or later, to suit the average multitude. If poets, 
however distinguished, will try their hands at dramatic literature 
without learning or respecting the fundamental principles of the 
art, it is rather unreasonable to expect practical managers, who 
have a living to get, to play these works in their original imperfect 
shape for the mere sake of illustrating the poets. The greatest 
dramatist the world ever had, or ever will have, was a practical 
manager, and was not above those “ tricks, starts, trap-doors, and 
surprises” which imperfect dabblers in the art, like Lord Byron, 
affect to despise. The drama is not to be reformed, supposing it 
wants reform, by a schoolboy veneration for the unities, or by any 
servile copying of Italian-Greek models, however excellent, 

Lord Byron’s tragedy of “ Marino Faliero” was published in 
1820, and was praised by Gifford, and partly condemned by Jeffrey 
and Heber. The author took care to tell everybody, including Mr. 
Murray, the publisher, that it was not intended for the stage, but 
in spite of this it was produced at Drury Lane, April 25, 1821, 
with a not very powerful caste of character. The Doge was repre- 
sented by Mr. John Cooper, and the Doge's wife, Angiolina, by 
Mrs. W. West. Lord Byron, who was a devout admirer of the 
Kembles, and who avoided seeing any woman act for fear of 


reconciled to the violation of his wishes by the exceptional merit 
of his dramas first exponents. Angiolina in the original drama is 
a cold, unimpassioned heroine, very different from most of Byron's 


| women—the embodiment of duty, who only appears at the begin- 


with the English public. The other features of the performance of | 


“ Faust” are too familiar to call for comment. 


The Siebel of 


Madame Trebelli-Bettini and the Valentine of Mr. Santley are | compensation, which was refused. A few years after this, in 1829 
’ . ars after this, in q 


well-known, excellent performances ; while the Faust of Signor 


Bettini, full of merit, would be even better with an avoidance of | 


occasional straining of a voice which neither requires nor bears such 


effort. Signor Gassier’s Mephistopheles is as earnest and efficient | 


as the other many and vari i 

ea y ried performances of this most useful and 
On Thursday night Mdlle. Kellogg made her second appear- 

ance, her performance having then been in the character of Violetta 

in “ La Traviata ”; of which we must speak next week, as well as 

of the new baritone, Signor Zoboli, who made his début as 

Dr, Bartolo in “ Il Barbitre,” last week. 


The new tenor, Signor Tombesi, who first appeared as Manri 
in “Tl Trovatore,” yesterday (Friday) week, sat prove useful in 
secondary parts, but is not Jikely to maintain a prominent position 
Much of his somewhat redundant energy was probably owing to 
nervousness, His reception was favourable and encouraging. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue production of the “ Doge of Venice” at Drury Lane T 
on Saturday last—a four-act play compounded of Lord a 
tragedy of ‘‘ Marino Faliero,” Casimir Delavigne’s French adapta- 
tion of the same tragedy, Mr. Bayle Bernard's readaptation of the 








ning and the end of the tragedy ; and the Doge, with all his dignity, 
is a man who acts ehiefly from petty motives, and who, like most 
of the other characters, says much and does little. His wife has 
been insulted by a fool, and in revenge he tries to wreck the 
State. His soliloquies.are long and numerous, and soliloquies 
are not generally improved by stage elocutionists. The play 
was only represented seven times —a short run, that was 
broken for a few nights by an injunction. Elliston made an offer of 


the French version, by Casimir Delavigne, was produced i i 
at the Porte St. Martin, the Doge clon eeshenal by M. Ligier, 
and Angiolina by Madame Dorval. The French author was 
pedantic, if not classical, and fond of historical subjects ; but, at 
the same time, he was essentially Parisian. He’ made the 
tragedy dramatic, and he introduced an amour and a duel. 
Delavigne’s play, though produced at the Porte St. Martin, is 
written ia rhymed verse, and is constructed in accordance with the 
stern requirements of the Thédtre Francais. It had a fair succeeds 
in Paris, In 1842, Mr, Macready, during his memorable manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, produced Lord Byron's play, slig con- 
densed, representing the Doge himself, and being Bars by 
Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. James Anderson, and the late Mr, Elton 
as Angiolina, and the other characters, In spite of the vigour 
thrown into the chief part by Mr. Macready, the play was onl 
performed three times—a conclusive answer to those who thin 
an os fine poem is sufficient to make an attractive s e-play 
carta eing carefully and perhaps vulgarly prepared for the 
_The “Doge of Venice,” as represented at D j m- 
bination of spectacle and the intelicatoal downs pert r hed ord 
terton has tried before at the same theatre with great public encou- 
ragement. Mr. Chatterton has to pay a heavy rent and previde for 
a great number of dependants, and he is not bound to court failuse, 
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like his predecessors, by patronizing the pure classical drama. If 
he takes a dramatic poem, like “Marino Faliero,” written by an 
ardent disciple of Alfieri, and illustrates it in every possible 
way by spectacle, he elevates spectacle, for which there is a 
genuine demand, by associating it with poetry without degrading 
the poetical drama, for which there is not such a genuine demand. 
No one is injured, and many are benefited. The adapter, Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, has explained his share of the work in a preface of such 
rare honesty amongst adapters, that it is worthy of being quoted, 
in and again. “The tragedy of ‘Marino Faliero’” he says, 

’ long been acknowledged as one of Lord Byron’s most poetic, 
but most undramatic plays. Its noble author distinctly states that 
he did not intend it for the stage. He says that both in respect to 
verse and structure he founded it on Greek, and not on English 
models ; that he purposely excluded from it the sentiment of love, 
and made its interest purely historical. Casimir Delavigne, in 1829, 
poem, at the Porte St. Martin, his tragedy of ‘ Marino,’ which 
e had founded on that of Byron, following the outline of the 
original, and translating or paraphrasing many of the scenes, but 





making several additions which considerably enlarged its interest. 
Among these additions were the love he introduced between the 
Duehess-and the Doge’s nephew, and the augmented motive he gave 
the Doge for joining in the conspiracy, in the further insult he made 
him receive from Steno’s presence at Leoni’s festival, and the 
further wrong in his nephew’s death by Steno’s hand ; the want of 
sufficient motive for the Doge’s conduct, in the original, forming, 
as will be remembered, one of the great charges against the story. 
Donizetti, in 1835, produced, in Paris, his tragic opera of ‘ Marino 
Faliero,’ which he had founded on Delavigne’s play, and which was 
transferred to London in 1837, Mercadante and Verdi following soon 
after with their operas of the ‘Bravo’ and ‘I Due Foscari’ The 
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was produced at the Prince of Wales’s on Monday night, under 
the title of “ Allow Me to Explain.” It is a bustling piece, not 
unamusing as far as Mr. George Honey is concerned, with little 
novelty except the achinowlodienbshs of its French origin in the 
playbill. ‘“ Caste” still retains its place at this house, and is more 
admirably performed than ever. 

Foote’s modified comedy of “The Liar,” which has been so suc- 
cessful at the Olympic, will be withdrawn after to-night (Saturday), 
and a revival of Morton’s comedy of “The Way to Get Married,” 
also modified, will take its place. This piece was first performed 
at Covent Garden in 1796, and. Mr. Charles Mathews will, of 
course, play Tangent, a character first represented by Lewis. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Tue application of that wonderful instrument of modern research, 
the micro-spectroscope, to medical jurisprudence, continues to 


| engage the attention of Mr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., who may be 


regarded as its inventor. At a meeting of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Sheffield, on Tuesday night last, Mr. Sorby 
read a paper on “A New Method of Detecting Poisoning by Bella- 
donna and Allied Fruits.” In this he showed how great are 


| the difficulties which meet the toxicologist in his efforts to prove 


autumn novelty of Drury Lane demanding the combination of a dra- 


matic, a musical, and a spectacular element, it appeared to the adapter, 
and to Mr. Chatterton, the manager, that this end was to be accom- 
eet by a selection from the above materials. The adapter was 
ed to think that his best course was to combine, as far as possible, 
the poetry of Byron, and the outline of his play, with the additions 
of Delavigne, as a means of enlarging the interest and action, to 
illustrate both by selections from the music of Donizetti and the 


above composers, and to add the spectacle of the ‘ Venetian Car- | 


nival’—on the last day of which, according to Byron, the offence 
was committed which forms the groundwork of the play. At the 
same time, the adapter found it necessary to modify both Byron 
and Delavigne in some particulars. He felt it best to divest the 
Doge of that sanguinary feeling which renders him occasionally so 
repellant, and to give him, in lieu of this, a greater patriotic senti- 
ment. He also saw the necessity of preserving the purity of the 


a case of poisoning by belladonna. When the seeds are present, 
their form offers a fair guarantee, but they are often absent, and 
then proof of poisoning becomes a serious question. Mr, Sorby 
showed that the difficulty was obviated by the use of the micro- 
spectroscope. The spectrum of the juice of belladonna is very 
distinct, especially when the colouring matter has been added to 


' solution of carbonate of soda. There are one or two other vegetable 


juices whose spectra are somewhat similar, but these could be at 
once distinguished by an appeal to the general history of the case 
A small fraction of a single berry is sufficient to produce the cha- 
racteristic spectrum bands of belladonna. 

At a late meeting of the Boston Natural History Society, a 
paper was read by Mr. W. T. Brigham, on the Pinjrapal, or Animal 
Hospital of Bombay. It seems that a space of six or seven acres 
of the heart of the city is inclosed and divided into wards for the 
reception of sick and helpless animals. Cattle, deer, horses, dogs, 

oats, monkeys, and even tortoises have all their separate abodes. 
ish, too, says the author of the paper referred to, rescued from 
impending death by the pious Hindoos, swam unmolested in their 


_ proper tanks. The animals are not treated surgically, but are 


Duchess, whilst struggling with the attachment she had formed for | 


Fernando ; and, lastly, in order to remove from this attachment all 


offensiveness, he saw the propriety of changing the nephew into the | 


adopted son of the Doge. Some other changes have been made, but of 
an unimportant character, the ruling object being to preserve, as far 
as possible, the poetry of Byron and the leading scenes of his play, in 
union with an enlarged action that would render the whole dramatic.” 
This candid preface gives such a fair account of the “ Doge of 
Venice” that little need be added to it, except a description of the 
8 e or illustrations. The conspiracy is still only a flash in 

e pan—a great defect in a drama, but we see and hear more of 
the general body of conspirators than in Byron’s poem. They talk 
about their wrongs in the opening scene—a shipwright’s yard ; and 
they plot in the Arsenal of Venice—an effective scene, by Beverley. 
The operatic music introduced invests the drama with some of the 
absurdities of opera, and this secret meeting disturbs itself and 
Venice by singing loudly a noisy chorus. The three chief scenes 
are the Piazzetta of St. Marc, in which a grand carnival ballet 
takes place, the Palace of Leoni, overlooking the Grand Canal, and 
the Giatit’s Staircase. The latter is a massive built-up scene, in 
which the conspirators attempt to rescue the Doge just before his 
execution, but are repulsed by the mailed soldiers of the State. 
No objection can be taken to Mr. Bernard’s interpolated skirmish, 
but, to end the piece effectively, we think, the adapter ought to 
have left the Doge the last four lines which he spea 
tioner at the close of the third scene in the fifth act of Lord Byron’s 
tragedy. It is a tame finish for the Doge merely to totter in after 
the skirmish and put his head upon the block. The Carnival 
ballet, though slightly suggestive of Mr. Milano’s ballet in the 
“ Huguenot Captain,” is very spirited, and not too long to interfere 


much with the march of the drama. Of course, like all things of | 


the kind, it has very little connection with the story. The drama 
is magnificently put upon the stage. Mr. Phelps, who was the 
Israel Bertuccio when Mr. Macready tried the play at Drury Lane 
in 1842, now performs the Doge in the style fixed by Mr. Mac- 
ready. Mr. Phelps, though deficient in Macready’s force and 
dignity, shows to most advantage in old men, and his Doge will 
take rank by the side of his Wolsey and Richelieu. Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin has the necessary sweetness and pride for Angiolina— 
a heroine who is still not very interesting, and the rest of the 
characters are represented with more or less sk t 
Mr. Bayle Bernard has performed his share of the work with 
taste and discretion, and the play promises to be as popular as 
“ Faust” or “ Manfred.” 
To-night (Saturday) Mr. Fechter plays for the last time as 
Claude Melnotte at the Lyceum, and next week he oo to 
revive Hamlet. He will appear at the Adelphi Theatre at 
Christmas. 
A little farce, adapted from th 





ks to the execu- | the production of sugar and of some other undetermined product 


_ of decomposition. Hence, from this point of view they behave in 


simply fed and’ cared for by the attendants. 

In the course of a discussion on the Application of Amber, 
which took place recently in the Silesian Society, Professor 
Goeppert made some interesting observations on our knowledge of 
the so-called amber flora. 

It is reported that the present indigesta moles of scientific 

riodicals is about to receive an addition in the form of a new 
publication to be devoted to the interests of general natural history 
and travel. The editorship is to fall on Mr. Andrew Murray, the 
author of Day & Son’s work on the “ Geographical Distribution of 
Mammalia.” We do not like to predict evil, but we fear that in 
the new venture some one must burn his fingers. The scientific 
market is overstocked already. 

At a recent meeting of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Herr 
Fitzinger presented the first part of a memoir on the natural classi- 
fication of the Rodentia (gnawing mammals, as the rat, rabbit, 
beaver, &c.). The author having discussed the methods of other 
zoologists, described his own scheme, which is based upon a com- 
parison of all the characters which the species present. He groups 
the Rodents in fourteen families. 

Herr Hlasiwetz has published the second part of his memoir on 
the tannic acids, in which he treats of the tannic acids ex- 
tracted from Jesuits’ bark and male-fern. When these acids are 
submitted to the action of dilute mineral acids they give rise to 


a manner similar to the Glucosides. ' : 
Signor Bianconi, of Bologna, has published a most instructive 


essay on the physical condition of the hot springs of the Hauts- 


_ Apennins. His researches are of a chemico-geological character, 
and tend to explain the geological constitution of the localities 
referred to. 


Botanists who are interested in the study of the development of 
the tissues of plants should read a paper presented to the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences by Herr J. Bohm, in which the author 
describes very fully the mode of production of the vascular cells of 


the woody tissue of plants. 
A Rassian physicist, M. A. Brio, of Charkow, has described the 





ill and viyour. | 


results of his curious optical researches upon the crystallography of 
the salts tartrate of potash and oxalate of ammonia. These two 
salts belong to the Rhombic system. 

A ba collection of plants is now: offered for sale. The 
collection of the Swiss botanist, the late M. Gay, is to be sold, 
and is said to be on view at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. The 

rice is fixed at 30,000 francs. The herbarium embraces the whole 





e French by Mr. W.S. Gilbert, | the authority of Dr. Henri de Saussure. 


uropean flora. It contains 90,000 specimens, each specimen 
| bearing a description and analysis, These statements are made on 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


——_—_—- 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL.* 


Ir is quite refreshing in these days to read a novel which does 
not contain a single murder, nor a bigamy, nor a suicide, nora 
seduction, nor a trial for poisoning. We have, indeed, a lost will ; 
but it never becomes a nuisance. The present tale, however, has 
other than negative virtues. It seems to us an effort to translate 
“‘ Elsie Venner” into the regions of the physiologically possible, for 
the benefit of those people who demand that an artistic work shall 
be constructed on a scientific basis. ‘“‘ Elsie Venner,” whether the 
author intended it or not, was a parable: in “The Guardian 
Angel” we have the same truths enunciated in simple speech. The 
wy 9 propounded by “The Guardian Angel” is put in this 
orm by one of the characters in the book—“ Can the Infinite be 
supposed to shift the responsibility of the ultimate destiny of any 
created thing to the finite?” It may be objected that a story 
ought not to have a philosophical dogma or doubt for its ground- 
work ; but, after all, a philosophical dogma is better than the 
shoving of a man down a well. The problem of human respon- 
sibility is never obtruded in these pages ; it is suggested by the 
actions of the heroine, and solved, apparently to the satisfaction of 
the author, by a very ingenious theory, which furnishes what plot 
is to be found in the work. The heroine of the story, Myrtle 
Hazard, is the descendant of several ancestors who made singular 
marriages, One of her ancestors wasof the aborigines of America, 
another was burned at the stake in the sixteenth century, another 





was tried for sorcery, another was a great beauty, and so on. The | 


girl, Myrtle Hazard, 


to have inherited a part of all these natures. 


says :— 


_ ‘It is by no means certain that our individual personality is the 
single inhabitant of these our corporeal frames. Nay, there is recorded 


an experience of one of the living persons mentioned in this narrative, | 


—to be given in full in its proper place,—which, so far as it is received 
in evidence, tends to show that some, at least, who have long been 
dead, may enjoy a kind of secondary and imperfect, yet self-conscious 


ed fifteen when we first meet her, is sup- | 
The quaint | 
fancy of Mr. Holmes is, that the dead live over again in their | 
descendants ; and that, according as this or that ancestor obtains — 
the upper hand, so must the “ possessed” human being act. He | 
| than any of the rest. Their figures vanished, and they seemed to 
| have become a part of me; for I felt all at once the longing to live 
| over the life they had led, on the sea and in strange countries. 


life, in these bodily tenements which we are in the habit of consider- | 


ing exclusively ourown. There are many circumstances, familiar to 
common observers, which favour this belief to a certain extent. Thus, 
at one moment we detect the look, at another the tone of voice, at 
another some characteristic movement of this or that ancestor, in 
our relations or others. There are times when our friends do not 
act like themselves, but apparently in obedience to some other law 
than that of their own proper nature. We all do things both awake 
and asleep which surprise u3. Perhaps 
house we live in. No less than eight distinct personalities are said 
to have co-existed in a single female mentioned by an ancient phy- 


sician of unimpeachable authority. Ia this light 
— rergee stherdbe A fle Sx, Bote tl of our blood who was burned long ago by the Papists came very 


see the meaning of a sentence, from a work which will be repeatedly 
referred to in this volume, viz.: ‘This body in which we journey 
across the isthmus between the two oceans is not a private carriage, but 
an omnibus.’” 


Such is the theory of the book. Most people will reply that 
these pre-natal influences are mixed in us at birth as colours are 


we have co-tenants in this | 


mixed in a tumbler, leaving only one tint; or that, to use Mr. 


Holmes’s own metaphor, if many beings are inside the omnibus, only 
one has the right to drive. But Mr. Holmes’s idea is that the 
passengers get up on the box by turns, and that, according to the 


skill of the last experimenter, is the vehicle safe urin danger. We 


let the theory stand, as it has produced an interesting book. 


Myrtle Hazard, then, goes through life under the alternate domi- | 
nation of her progenitors. She is often in peril from the wild in- | 
fluences which she has inherited ; but, in the end, love—the prime | 


physician of the human nature one meets in novels—seizes her at 
an opportune moment, and pledges her to remain during the rest 
of her existence in the best of her various characters, Love, to 
continue Mr. Holmes’s illustration, puts the best driver on the box 
of the omnibus, and bids the passengers inside be quiet and orderly, 
until they reach that ocean which secures the freedom of all 
Myrtle Hazard, beginning life, is an orphan, living under the 
tatelage of her aunt ina New England village. She hasa wild and 
restless spirit, which causes the spinster aunt much tribulation. 
Suddenly Myrtle disappears, and the country-side is in a state of 
latense agitation. She has jumped into a boat which had floated 
down the river, and, eager to get away from the cramped, severe 
puritanical life she was leading, she boldly rows herself down the 
stream, careless of her destination. She has cut off her rich black 
hair, and dressed herself in boy’s attire ; and as she goes on through 
the night, she lets off the exuberance of her spirits by singing with 
a sort of mad fervour a series of New England hymn-tunes. In 
the midst ofthis nervous exultation she sees a vision, which is thus 


strikingly told :— 


“ A Vision seen by me, Myrtle Hazard, aged fifteen, on the night 
f . Wri i 
oO ow! Rend : ae Written out, at the request of a friend, from my 
“The place where I saw these sights is called, as I have bee 
told since, Witches’ Hollow. I had never been there e-wind on 
did not know that it was called so, or anything abont it. 





* The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell H. . 
Sampson Low, Son, 3 Nenian, ver Wendell Holmes. Two vols. London: 


“The first strange thing that I noticed was on coming near a kind 
of hill or mound that rose out of the low meadows. I saw a burning 
cross lying on the slope of that mound. It burned with a pale 
greenish light, and did not waste, though I watched it for a long 
time, as the boat I was in moved slowly with the current, and I had 
stopped rowing. : 

“T know that my eyes were open, and I was awake while I was 
looking at this cross. I think my eyes were open when I saw these 
other appearances, but I felt just as if 1 were dreaming while 
awake. 

“T heard a faint rustling sound, and on looking up I saw many 
figures moving around me, and I seemed to see myself among them 
as if I were outside of myself. 

‘The figures did not walk, but slid or glided with an even move- 
ment, as if without any effort. They made many gestures, and 
seemed to speak, but I cannot tell whether I heard what they said, 
or knew its meaning in rome other way. 

“I knew the faces of some of these figures. They were the same 
I have seen in portraits, as long as I can remember, at the old 
house where I was brought up, called The Poplars. I saw my 
father and mother as they look in the two small pictures; also my 
grandmother, and her futher and mother and grandfather, and one 
other person, who lived a great while ago. All of these have been 
long dead, and the longer they had been dead the less like sub- 
stance they looked and the more like shadows, so that the oldest 
was like one’s breath of a frosty morning, but shaped like the living 
figure. 

°« There was no motion of their breasts, and their lips seemed to 

be moving, as if they were saying, Breath! Breath! Breath! I 
thought they wanted to breathe the air of this world again in 
my shape, which I seemed to see as it were empty of myself 
and of these other selves, like asponge that has water pressed out 
of it. 

“ Presently it seemed to me that I returned to myself, and then 
those others became part of me by being taken up, one by one, and 
s? lost in my own life. 

“‘ My father and mother came up, hand in hand, looking more real 


“ Another figure was jast like the one we called the Major, who 
was a very strong, hearty-looking man, and who was said to have 


drank hard sometimes, though there is nothing about it on his 
_ tombstone, which I used to read in the graveyard. 


It seemed to 
me that there was something about his life that I did not want to 
make a part of mine, but that there was some right he had in me 
through my being of his blood, and so his health and his strength 
went ali through me, and I was always to have what was left of his 
life in that shadow-like shape, forming a portion of mine. 

**So in the same way with the shape answering to the portrait 
of that famous beauty who was the wife of my great-grandfather, 
and used to be called the Pride of the County..... 

** There was with the rest a dark, wild-looking woman, with a head- 
drees of feathers. She kept, as it were, in shadow, but I saw some- 
thivg of my own features in her face. 

“Tt was on my mind very strongly that the shape of that woman 


close to me, and was in some way made one with mine, and that I 
feel her presence with me since, as if she lived again in me; but 
not always—only at times—and then I feel borne up as if I could 
do anything in the world. I had a feeling as if she were my guardian 
and protector. 

‘It seems to me that there, and more, whom I have mentioned, 
do really live over some part of their past lives in my life. I do 
not understand it all, and perhaps it can be accounted: for in some 
way I have not thought of. I write it down as nearly as I can give 
it from memory, by request, and if it is printed at this time had 
rather have all the real names withheld. MyrtLe Hazarp.” 


Meanwhile several friends have gone in search of her. One of 
these, a young man called William Murray Bradshaw—a name of 
good omen for a successful journey—is a lawyer, with large ambi- 
tions, who has discovered that Myrtle will be an heiress, He 


_ resolves to marry her while she is yet unaware of her good fortune. 





Another is a young fellow called Cyprian Eveleth, also an admirer 
of Myrtle. A third is an old bachelor, Byles Gridley, M.A., who 
has published a stillborn book, and he it is who finally discovers 
her. For, towards morning, she falls asleep in the boat, which still 
floats down the stream ; and by-and-by she draws near a water- 
fall. Attracted by her screams, a young man, named Clement 
Lindsay, jumps into the boat, endeavours in vain to arrest its pro- 
gress, but succeeds, after they have shot the fall together, in getting 
Myrtle to land. The adventure induces severe nervous attac 
which become stronger after Byles Gridley has found her a 
carried her home, 


Byles Gridley is the Guardian Angel ; and the story proceeds to 
show how he vanquishes, one after the other, the foes who endea- 
vour to harm Myrtle. There is little plot in the narrative; and 
Mr. Holmes has been far too lavish of characters, He has 
crowded his stage with people who have little personally interesti 
about them, and who obscure the action of the chief p Ame itmice 
he had confined his analytic studies to the mind of Myrtle Hazard 
and made her at all times the central figure of the book. we should 
have had a much finer work of art, There is a want of coherence 
rendered apparent by this gratuitous shuffling hither and thither of 
vaguely-sketched puppets. The young poet, Gifted Hopkins, is a 
bore—and an inartistic bore—who reminds us too much of those 
burlesque sketches which Mr. Dickens, in his lazy moods, is inclined 


to draw. Myrtle’s first enemy is the Rev. Joseph Bellamy Stok 
a@ young and married clergyman, who, leaving his sick wife ke 


to take 
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care of herself, loves to hold spiritual communion with all the very 
pretty young women of his flock :— 


“The Rev. Mr. Stoker was a man of emotions. He loved to feel 
his heart beat; he loved all the forms of non-alcoholic drunkenness, 
which are so much better than the vinous, because they taste them. 
selves so keenly, whereas the other (according to the statement of 
experts who are familiar with its curious phenomena) has a certain 
sense of unreality connected with it. He delighted in the reflex 
stimulus of the excitement he produced in others by working on their 
feelings. A powerful preacher is open to the same sense of enjoy- 
ment—an awful, tremulous, gooseflesh sort of state, but still enjoy- 
ment—that a great tragedian feels when he curdles the blood of his 
audience.” 


Mr. Gridley rescues Myrtle from the dangerous attentions of 
Mr. Stoker, even as he had warned off a certain doctor from 
becoming too fond of the young girl some time before. Murray 
Bradshaw now leads on the attack, and is too likely to be suc- 
cessful ; for Myrtle has taken a wayward fit of coquetry, and is 
beginning to assume the appearance and manners of that celebrated 
beauty who had married an ancestor of hers. Myrtle is sent by 
Byles Gridley to a city boarding-school, where the highest standards 
of elegance in language and deportment are inculcated. Here is 
. —— of the “chaff” of the young ladies who are being 
ormed :— 


** Don’t you think she’s varry good-lookin’?’ said a Boston girl to 
a New York girl. ‘I think she’s real pooty.’ 

“*T dew, indeed. I didn’t think she was haiif so handsome the féeest 
time I saw her,’ answered the New York girl. 

*** What a pity she hadn’t been bawn in Bawston! ’ 

*** Yea, and moved very young to Ne Yock!’ 

*** And married a sarsaparilla man, and lived in Fiff Avenoo, and 
moved in the fust society.’ 

** Better dew that than be strong-mainded, and dew your own 
cook’n, and live in your own kitch’n.’ 

*** Don’t forgit to send your card when you are Mrs. O!d Dr. Jacob!’ 

“* Indeed I shaiint. What’s the name of the alley, and which 
bell?’ The New York girl took out a memorandum-book as if to 
put it down. 

“** Hadn’t you better let me write it for you, dear ?’ said the Boston 
girl. ‘It is as well to have it legible, you kaow.’ 

* ¢* Take it,’ said the New York girl. ‘There’s tew York sbill’ns in 
it when I hand it to you.’ 

*€ Your while quarter’s allowance, I bullieve—ain’t it?” said the 


Boston girl.” 


The current language of the “ first society” in the city seems to 
be on a par with this extract ; but we spare our readers any further 
quotations. The most striking incident which occurs while Myrtle 
is figuring in this society, happens at a party where tableaux are 
being enacted. Myrtle is dressed as Pocahontas, and she begins to 
feel the charm of the Indian blood stirring in her veins. The 
scene between the two parts of the tableau is sufficiently 
dramatic :— 

“The first part went off with wonderful ¢clat, and at its close there 
were loud cries for Pocahontas. She appeared for a moment. Bouquets 
were flung to her; and a wreath, which one of the young ladies had 
expected for herself in another part, was tossed upon the stage, and 


laid at her feet. The cartain fell. 
“Pat the wreath on her for the next tableau,’ some of them 


whispered, jast as the curtain was going to rise, and one of the girls 
hastened to placa it upon her head. 

‘** The disappointed young lady could not endure it, and, in a spasm 
of jealous passion, sprang at Myrtle, snatched it from her head, and 
trampled it under her feet at the very instant the curtain was rising. 
With a cry which some said had the blood-chilling tone of an Indian’s 
battle-shriek, Myrtle caught the knife up, and raised her arm against 
the girl who had thus rudely assailed her. The girl savk to the 

und, covering her eyes in her terror. Myrtle, with her arm still 
lifted, and the blade glistening in her hand, stood over her, rigid as if 


she had been suddenly changed to stone. Many of those looking on, 


thought all this was a part of the show, and were thrilled with the 
wonderful acting. Before those immediately around her had had time 
to recover from the palsy of their fright, Myrtle had flang the knife 
away from her, and was kneeling, her head bowed, and her hands 
crossed upon her breast. The audience went into a rapture of applause 
as the curtain came suddenly down ; but Myrtle had forgotten all but 
the dread peril she had just passed, and was thanking God that His 
angel— her own protecting spirit, as it seemed to her—had stayed the 
arm which a passion such as her nature had never known, such as she 
believed was alien to her truest self, had lifted with deadliest purpose.” 


Murray Bradshaw continues his intrigues, but Byles Gridley is 
watching him. Meanwhile Clement Lindsay is also in love with 
Myrtle, but has promised to marry a village lass of the name of 
Posey. In the end Susan Posey becomes the wife of Gifted Hop- 
kins. Clement Lindsay declares his love for Myrtle, and is 
accepted ; Gridley is victorious over Bradshaw in the matter of 
the will ; and Lindsay and Bradshaw simultaneously start for the 
war. Then we know what will happen. A colonelcy rewards the 
virtue of the favoured lover, and a bullet through his lungs dis- 
poses of the villain. . ; 

The charm of “The Guardian Angel” lies so little in the 
incidents of the story, that a bare enumeration of these may give 
the book an aspect of baldness. These volumes, however, sparkle 
with — humour, and are — age Ba touched with = 
originality and suggestiveness whic @ one pause wi 
pr me delight. He 8 , for instance, of the crotchets of 
old, unmarried students—“ the double flowers of college culture, 
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their stamina all turned to petals.” “ The two women looked each 
other in the eyes with subtle interchange of intelligence, such as 
belongs to their sex in virtue of its specialty. Talk without words 
is half their conversation, just as it is all the conversation of the 
lower animals.” Mrs. Hopkins “ believed some of these ministers 
thought women’s souls dried up like peas in a pod by the time 
they was forty year old; anyhow, they didn’t seem to care any 
great about ’em, except while they was green and tender.” But it 
is impossible to do justice by quotation to a book which, whatever 
may be its faults, has much of the sweetness of intellectual culture 
and mature reflection. 








REMINISCENCES OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN.* 


Lavy Browntow concludes her volume by saying that it is “the 
first and last work of a septuagenarian.” Let us hope not the last. 
The reminiscences are slight, itis trae; a few pages contain them; 
and they skim only the surface of things. Bat they are living 
touches, perfectly invaluable as tracings of the past, so far as they 
extend. They fall on to the pages of her ladyship’s book with the 
ease with which they have doubtless fallen many times from her 
lips in private conversation, and they have the same kind of value 
which attaches to those State papers which the writers intended 
only for the eyes of their correspondents, but which are now 
rapidly being worked into the fabric of those new histories of old 
times for which the Public Record Office is providing such rich 
materials. The build of Lady Brownlow’s book is something like 
that of Captain Gronow’s. But we suspect the Captain of occa- 
sionally straining a point for a good story. There is no trace of 
such manipulation here. We see what the writer’s eyes saw, and 
hear what her ears heard, as vividly as words can enable us to do 
so. “I am an old chronicle,” she says of herself, “with the 
memories of bygone days still fresh in my mind.” The comparison 
is just. The extract from the journal she kept while in Holland, in 
1813, has not more freshness than the narrative which was written 
possibly within the present year. 

Lady Brownlow had unusual opportunities of coming face to 
face with the eminent persons who figured in the events of the early 

rt of the present century, through her relationship to Lord and 

y Castlereagh, with whom she visited Holland and Paris in 
1814. But the earliest of her reminiscences reaches as far back as 
the year 1798, the year after the mutiny in the fleet, “ when,” she 
tells us, “ I saw a procession of boats rowing, and on inquiring 
what they were doing, was told they were flogging some mutineers 
round the ships in Plymouth Sound.” The e of 1802 brought 
to England, amongst other French notables, the celebrated Madame 
Recamier, who “ appeared in Kensington Gardens & antique, a 
muslin gown clinging to her form like the fulds of the drapery on 
a statue ; her hair in a plait at the back, and falling in small ring- 
lets round her face, and greasy with huile antique; a large veil 
thrown over the head completed her attire, that not unnaturally 
caused her to be followed and stared at.” The peace that brought 
many French to London took many English to Paris ; amongst 


whom was our author, who had an opportunity of watching gee 
e 


for nearly two hours from a room in the rez-de-chaussée o 
Tuileries, while he reviewed his troops in the Place du Carrousel. 
All the while he passed and repassed before the windows close to 
her. “ He was then thin, and his figure appeared to be mesquin ; 
but how grand was his face, with its handsome features, its grave 
and stern and somewhat melancholy expression! A face, once 
seen, never to be forgotten.” Lady Brownlow has a singular power 
of sketching a picture with a few touches. At page 10 we havea 
royal interior, very homely and pretty. She is invited to a ball 
given at Frogmore by Queen Charlotte for the Princess Charlotte 
“ who was then a gay sprightly child, with fair hair, blue eyes, an 
pretty features, but a rather muddled skin without colour. The 
King, Queen, and all the Royal family were so kind and good- 
natured, that it was impossible to see a happier or merrier set of 
children than we were. I remember the Prince of Wales carrying 
about my brother Ernest’s hat, which he had left in the most 
unceremonious manner on his knee.” Would that all our know- 
ledge of the first gentleman of Europe represented him in so 
amiable and innocent a light. In 1807 the Princess of Wales 
accepted the offer of Mount Edgcumbe during her stay at Plymouth. 
Lady Brownlow doubts whether her father at the time when he 
made this offer knew the Princess personally. He believed her to 
be an ill-used, slandered woman ; but what he heard from eye- 
witnesses of her conduct while at Mount Edgcumbe induced him 
to change his opinion. We have a picture of her, in 1811, at 


page 23 :— 

* At the time of which I speak, her figure was fat and somewhat 
shapeless ; her face had probably been pretty in her youth, for her 
nose was well formed, her complexion must have been good, and she 
had bright blue eyes, but the expression of them was bold, which, 
however, migbt be partly caused by the quantity of rouge she wore. 
Her fair hair hung in masses of curls on each side of her throat, like & 
lion’s mane. Everybody, before the peace with France, dreseed much 
according to their individual taste, and her Royal Highness was of a 
showy turn; her gowns were generally ornamented with gold or 
silver spangles, and her satin boots were also embroidered with them. 
Sometimes she wore a scarlet manile, with a gold trimming round it, 
hanging from her shoulders; and as she swam, so attired, down an 


* Slight Reminiscences of a Sep’ arian, from 1802 to 1815. By Emma 
Sophia Countess Brownlow, London: Murray. 
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t h uld sit down and write at the same table at which we all sat. 
Bagtok dsase, with no Kee t0. ARON,“ a ets If tege v were played that pleased him, he would go to the pianoforte 
eps . . . and sing it; if a waltz, he would say, ‘ Emma (Lady Brownlow), let us 

The reverses that befel Napoleon aw the Russian = BX cath of take a turn;’ and after waltzing for a few minutes, he would resume 
1812. and the disasters that followed it, led to Lord Castlereagh’s his writing. His power of abstraction was indeed remarkable; our 
mission to Chatillon to meet the Ministers of the other great Powers, talking and laughter did not disturb him ; once only do I ae 
with the view of entering into negotiations with Bonaparte. Lady | that he rose from his chair laughing, and saying, ‘ You are too muc 
Brownlow and her brother were invited to accompany him and | for me to-night,’ carried off his papers to what was = his = 
Lady Castlereagh, and in the extracts from the journal already | room, but in which he rarely if ever sat, always ot sins 
mentioned we have some reminiscences worthy of a place in history. | general drawing-room. The next morning at break “sa e — 
Holland had just thrown off the French yoke, and had sent to | humouredly obeerved, ‘ You fairly beat me last night. I was writing 
England a deputation to the Stadtholder, begging him instantly to | what I may call the metaphysics of politics. 


return. At the Maison du Bois, a pretty palace about two miles This is a pleasing picture. Let us hope that Lady Bro wal ~ 
from Brill, Lady Brownlow ‘a child vac 8 te a omy , ad poet pew will be encouraged, by the favour which her pleasant volume is sure 
beds in which King Louis's welt yn y to meet, to carry her reminiscences beyond the year 1815. There 


the Royal departure was so great, that the wey Soe a pe and is surely much that she could tell without wounding the feelings of 
silver tea-spoons were left about the room. e occupant of one | | scons still alive; and as to her fear of being set down as “a 


of the little beds was his present Majesty Napoleon III. The re- dous old-womaen,” she must alter her style greatly before she 
turn of the exiled family was marked with unmistakable demon- og yates Magu hates 


strations of joy. During the nineteen years of their exile, the 
ple had learnt to appreciate their worth by comparison. The 
inhabitants, who were personally attached to them, “ not wishing 
to admit the French into their parties, and not daring to exclude IRISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE* 
them, shut up their houses, and saw none but particular friends. ree a 
Besides this, the French were so rapacious in their imposts, that A uistory of Irish periodical literature by the author of “ The 
the inhabitants had no longer the means of hospitality. Nor did | United Irishmen, their Lives and Times,” could not fail to prove 
the Queen of Holland bring with her the tact which might have | in an eminent degree interesting and deserving of attention. Dr. 
conciliated those who were forced to be her husband’s subjects. | Madden's reputation as a historian stands deservedly high. Every- 
“T have spoken,” writes our author, “ with many about King Louis | thing which he has written bears upon it the impress of t 
and the Reine Hortense. The former was liked personally ; not | research, unwearied industry, and painstaking honesty. And for 
so the latter—not a word did I ever hear in her favour.” Possibly | the period of Irish history to which he has devoted himself he is 
it was owing to this long interruption of hospitalities that the thé admittedly the highest authority. The direction, too, in which his 
given by the wife of the Minister for Foreign Affairs was so dull studies principally lay for the twenty years before he set about this 
an affair. “In the beginning of the evening the ladies sat on chairs | work which we have to-day the pleasure of introducing to the 
placed against the wall all round the room, while the gentlemen | favourable notice of such of our readers as may not already have 
stood in the centre. This agreeable state of things continued till | met with it, was specially calculated to prepare him for undertaking 
the card-tables, to the number of twenty-six, were brought, when | it. While collecting the materials of his memoirs of the men of 
every creature, young and old, played at whist!” After four | ’98, he had necessarily to hunt up all the public journals which 
months’ stay at the Hague, our author reached Paris. Bonaparte | could by possibility throw light upon his subject, and thus he 
was still at Fontainebleau, and Lord Castlereagh had daily reports | acquired a knowledge of this department of the literature of Ireland 
from Sir Niel Campbell of the Emperor’s conduct there, and on his | unrivalled, perhaps, by any man living. Yet with all his ad- 
journey to Cannes. “ All his courage and nerve seemed to have | vantages the accomplishment of the task he undertook to illustrate— 
forsaken him, so much so that in one part, where he believed the | the origin, progress, and results of that literature—has cost him, he 
inhabitants were Bourbonists, he actually rode as courier ahead of | informs us, five years of arduous labour. And we are by no-means 
his own carriage, with a round livery hat and white cockade on his | surprised at it. There had been no predecessors in the field before 
head.” On the 3rd of May the King made his entry into Paris, him to make smooth his path. Strange as it seems, when we 
and Lady Brownlew witnessed the procession to Notre Dame from _ reflect how impossible it is to understand the condition of Ireland 
the same window from which, twelve years before, she had seen | during the last century and the early part of this—its politics, 
Bonaparte reviewing his troops. She was present also at the Grand parties, and factions, the state of society there, and the manners, 
Opéra, and in the same box with him, on the first evening of the customs, habits, mode of life, and stage of enlightenment of its 
Duke (then Marquis) of Wellington’s arrival in Paris from Tou- people—without the minute details furnished by newspapers on all 
louse, and was surprised at his reception :— these points, and the account of transactions which are nowhere 


; , : , lse preserved, until he came forward to supply the deficiency, there 

“ The duke was in plain clothes, without any decoration to attract ° a ; : ; " dew 
notice, and sat in the back of the box; but he was almost immediately was Seve me I = Sodieake - a se pe nc “ eat 
ised: by some one in the pit, and a voice cried out,‘ Vellington. “2 Sccount of Irish periodi ne for hi = he 

The cry was taken up by others, and at last the whole pit rose, aud Uassisted by previous labourers, to collect for himself, as best 
turning to the box called out, ‘Vive Vellington !’ nor would they be Culd, the entire mass of facts concerning them with which he 
satisfied till he stood up and bowed to them, when he was cheered and presents us. What an amount of time and patient research this 
applauded. At the end of the performance, on opening the door of must have taken we may form to ourselves some conception of 
the box, we found the passage crammed, and my poor aunt (Lady from this one circumstance with which he acquaints us—viz, that 
Castlereagh) was nervous and frightened, and shrank back, but the _ in no office or library, whether public or private, either in or out of 
duke, in hisshort way said, ‘Come along,’ and he drew her on, Mr.Planta Ireland, is there preserved a complete set of any Irish newspaper 











and 1 following. | While doing so, I heard one man say to another:— published during the last century. He has not, however, because of 

Pe pourqnoi ee ow ? erage re battus.’ the laboriousness of his task, rested content with drawing up a mere 
is was very true, and a very natural question; but the answerwas dry catalogue of d : . a. oe 

charming, and carried oneback to the time of the ‘ preux chevaliers’ ;— y 6 names and dates, and appending brief descriptions 


of the several journals enumerated. On the contrary, his work is 

_ full of rare and curious information concerning the social, political 
This was werth more than the vociferations of the whole pit. | amd moral condition of the country, enriched by anecdotes and 
We should be glad to transfer to our columns other portions of _ biographical notices of men connected with the press in Ireland 
this interesting little volume, especially that which describes the | Who were famous or notorious in their day. We can, therefore, 
arrival of news of the battle of Waterloo. But we would rather ‘trongly recommend it to such of our readers as care to learn upon 
devote what little space remains to us to an extract which places Teliable authority something of the past state of Ireland. But we 
Lord Castlereagh in a light in which we have not been accustomed must refer them to the volumes themselves, for no extracts which 
to regard him :— | we could = would 7 ~ pee ee notion of the varied and 

iin é f interesting information with which they are replete. 
ae as a statesman,” says our author, “ has now risen to We have perused these volumes attentively bat the only evidence 
nce which party spirit, malignity, and envy denied it for f ] have b bl : : 

many years, aud history and posterity will do him justice, But of | of carelessness we have been able to detect we have found in the cor- 
his home life not much seems to be known; and those who had the | Te°tion for the press. That, we must say, has been done in a very 
happiness of being admitted. into his intimacy are gradually slovenly manner, especially in the matter of dates. To cite one in- 
passing away, and few are now left to speak of it. Iam one of | S@2¢e of the several _ have noticed, at page 80 of the first volume 
those few; and if, by recalling some of the memories of former | ¥® read that Defoe’s Review commenced in 1407! A much graver 
days, I can remove one prejudice against him or excite one feeling of | tYpogtaphical error, however, occurs at page 37 of the same volume, 
kindly admiration, it will be a source of unspeakable gratification to | Where, in the account of the quarrel about jurisdiction between the 
me. The calm dignity of his manner gave an impression that he was | English and the Irish House of P eers, which led to the enactment 
cold; but no one who had seen his kindly smile, or been greeted by | of the 6th of George I., “House of Commons” is printed for 


his two hands stretched out in welcome, could have thought him so. | “ House of Lords” no less than three times. We i 
To all those connected with him he was most affectionate. When his call attention to 


these misprints in the expectation that the author will take precau- 
sister-in-law, Lady Catherine Stewart, was taken ill during the | tions against the recurrence of similar ones in the je So al 
absence of his brother Charles with the army, he attended upon her | yolume. We should be sorry if the trustworthiness of a book 
constantly, gave her with his own hands her medicines, and was with | upon which so much pains have been expended, and which is cal- 
her when ehe died. He liked the society of young people, and, far | culated to dispel many erroneous notions, should be i ugned 

from checking their mirth and their nonsense, he enjoyed and | account of errors so easily prevented. ~—_ ? 
encouraged it with his own fun as cheerfulness. His tastes were | ‘Tig present publication is but an instalment of the whole work. 
simple; be loved the country and a country life, and it was delightfal It is to be followed. af : a third 
to see his look of quiet happiness while taking a saunter after an early 00, ater an interval of tuo months, by)® 
dinner in his pretty grounds at Cray, and finishing with an evening 


+ . : een P 
ride or drive, cften prolonged until after dark. On his return home | Vol. and 1. Teste ieee Literature, &c, By R. R. Madden, M.R.1.A. 


‘Oui, mais il nous a battus en gentilhomme.’”’ 
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and concluding volume, which is to contain the history of Irish 
Magazines, Reviews, and Miscellanies of all kinds. We trust that 
in striving to keep within the limits he has imposed upon himself, 
the author will not impair the value of his work. The title-page 
promises us the history of Irish periodical literature from the end 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. But 
the first and second volumes, the portion now published, which are 
devoted to the history of newspapers, do not bring that history 
down even to the end of the eighteenth. Of the six journals 
which in 1797-1798 were the principal newspapers in Dublin, we 
have no account of two—the Press and the Hibernian Journal. 
We look forward to the notice of these and of the papers started 
during the present century with much interest. We trust it will 
not be less extended than that accorded to the Dublin Journal, 
Saunder’s News Letter, the Dublin Evening Post, and the Freeman’s 
Journal, and even of these the history is not pursued into the pre- 
sent century. We offer these remarks in no captious spirit, but 
actuated solely by the desire that what is yet to come may be equal 
to what we have already got. That is excellent, both in matter 
and arrangement. The preface, which extends to 82 pages, after 
some remarks on the importance of periodical literature, is devoted 
to a sketch of the history of Ireland to the close of the reign of 
George II., which, though short, will be found by those not conver- 
sant with that history well worthy of their attention. But before 
venturing upon this sketch the author deems himself called on to 
offer an explanation and defence of his motives for giving it. We 
trust no reader will think this necessary. Yet we cannot wonder 





How little improvement was effected in the fifty years which 
followed will be seen from the extract which we now proceed to 
give :— 

‘A synopsis of the first number, for June 10th, 1732, will afford a 
fair sample of the several kinds of matter that filled the eight columns 
of each number of the Dublin Evening Post :— 

“London Intelligence of the Court and Parliament, one column and 
a half; Foreign Intelligence extracted from English papers, five 
— and three-quarters; Irish Intelligence three-quarters of a 
column. 

“The latter intelligence of this first number of an Irish newspaper 
consisted of various accounts of robberies and accidents, a murder of a 
watchman, a deputation of the Corporation of Belfast to the Earl of 
Meath to confer the freedom of that municipality on his lordship. 

‘Whether Ireland had a people, a government, a parliament, com- 
merce, a political constitution, a Church of any kind, rights to assert, 
or wrongs to resist, the Dublin Evening Post did not appear to think 
it a matter of any importance to discuss or to refer to.” 


The truth is, there was no public to support a national or inde- 
peeen paper. The bulk of the people did not understand the 

nguage in which the newspapers were composed, and they were 
besides excluded from all the rights of citizenship, and to a very 
great extent from the protection of the law. Those for whom the 
newspapers were intended considered themselves Englishmen, not 
Irishmen. It was not till the eighteenth century was far advanced 


_ that they came to identify themselves with the country in which 


that Dr. Madden should consider it so, when we bear in mind the | 


tone in which books which depart from the conventional method 
of composing Irish history in this country—that of making it as 
little galling to our self-complacency as possible—are criticised by 
too many of our influential earn We cannot but think those 
criticisms a mistake. Without speaking of the sacred interests of 
truth, we believe them to be wrong, even on the low ground of 


selfish policy. He must be strangely ignorant of human nature as | 


well as of Irish nature who can suppose that diatribes in the English 
press will prevent Irishmen from inquiring how their country was 

overned in bygone days. But if these inquiries are to be made, 
it is surely better that the answer should be given by scholars of 
reputation, who grudge no amount of time and labour to the inves- 
tigation of the truth, and state the results at which they arrive in 
the grave, judicial language of history, rather than that the subject 
should be abandoned to firebrands whose aim would be to excite 
the passions of those whom they address. Assuredly it is not those 
latter whom adverse criticism in the English press will discourage. 
The only effects in truth which those criticisms can have in Ireland is, 
that of hindering the gentry from paying the attention which they 
ought to the history of their country. But it is precisely they who 
stand most in need of an acquaintance with it. One of the causes 
of the wide gulf which separates them from the bulk of their 
countrymen is their utter ignorance of the circumstances in which 
the present miserable state of their native land had its origin. 
Were this ignorance not quite so dense, they would, perhaps, be 
less intolerant of opposition on political and religious questions on 
the part of their dependents. Another most mischievous effect 
which these criticisms have, is that of deterring the public of this 
country from seeking, where alone they could obtain it truly, for 
a knowledge of the past state of the sister isle. This is an effect 
even still more te be deplored in its results. All parties are now 

retty well agreed upon the necessity of conciliating and contenting 

reland. We cannot do this, however, if we misconceive the 
whole tenor of her history. There is but one way of making of her 
our fast friend, and that is by acting upon the policy laid down by 
Mr. Gladstone as the one which ought to be pursued towards her, 
—namely, in all purely Irish questions to be guided in our legisla- 
tion by Irish opinion. But to act successfully on such a policy it 
is absolutely essential to understand rightly the antecedent circum- 
stances which have made the Irish people and their relations 
towards. us what they are. 

But to return to the work before us. The first four chapters are 
but introductory. They are taken up with an account of the 
origin of printing, and its introduction into several countries, and 
of the origin of printed pamphlets and newspapers. It is with 
the fifth chapter that the subject-proper cf the history begins. 
And here we have evidence, in the very late introduction of printing 
and of newspapers into Ireland compared with the date of their 
introduction into England, of the baneful influence upon the mind 


and energies of the nation of the terrible misgovernment to which — 


she was subjected. Printing was brought into successful operation — ;' 
t : - common among such heroes, and never seen in other people, rushed 


in England in 1474, but it was not till 1551, or seventy-seven 
years afterwards, that the first printing-press was set up in 
Ireland! Again, the first newspaper was established in England 
in 1622, but no newspaper was published in Ireland till 1685, 
sixty-three years later! And, in further evidence of the same 
malign influence, we are told that for a hundred years after this 
date, though a considerable number of papers appeared, unlike 
those of England, they were, without exception, devoid of ability, 
public spirit, independence, or national feeling. 


“This earliest Irish newspaper (the Dublin News Letter),” says | 


Dr. Madden, “is eleven inches and a half in length, and six inches 
and a half in width. The earliest in the collection is the seventeenth, 


dated the 26th of August, 1685. It consists of a single leaf of paper, | 


inted on both sides. There is only one article of news in it, and 
that is headed, ‘London, Deeember 27th, 1685.’ This article is 
followed by two advertisements, extending to eleven lines. That 
amount of matter constitutes the first Irish nowspaper. 





they were settled, and to conceive of interests which were not 
English interests, and of a policy in antagonism to that of 
England. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Tue British workman is, in some respects, the most unlucky 
being in this world. He is continually being advised, lectured to, 
or written of, by his patronizing friends, with an assiduity which 
must render existence positively intolerable. If he buys a weekly 
pennyworth of periodical literature, the chances are that the hero 
whose fortunes he has followed, and whose character he most 
intensely admires, soon degenerates into the public instructor, and 
if, in the innocence of his heart, he ventures to improve his mind 
through the medium of the circulating library, and by means 
of a novel in three volumes, the chances are that he still finds 
himself in the clutches of his persecuters. In ‘ A Life’s Secret,” 
Mrs. Henry Wood has made the man in fustian her especial care. 
She attacks his foibles, exposes the evil consequences which attend 
upon his strikes, and, in a general way, shows him up in a most 
unpleasant light. When we look at the workman as Mrs. Wood 
paints him, we are rather afraid of the creature, but we are speedily 
reassured on finding him, upon a little inquiry, to be so utterly 
unlike anything in human natare as to be perfectly harmless. We 
have him in two shapes—the bad workman and the good work- 
man. The former is distinguished by his passion for pic-nics at 
Epping Forest, an absence of all industrious habits, a want of 
foresight in providing for his creature comforts, and a more or less 
marked antipathy to soap and water. The good workman is 
necessarily the reverse of all this, and he is especially distinguish- 


able in the novel before us by his ready hospitality, and an abun- 


dance of beefsteaks for supper. Mrs. Wood’s task being an 


_ onslaught upon strikes, it becomes necessary that the characters 


in her novel should be in some way or another connected: with 
the building trade. A builder’s apprentice does not perhaps 
offer the most desirable materials in the world for the manufacture 
of a hero of romance ; but still we must admit that Austin Clay 


_ is, after all, not so very unlike his brethren in the field of fiction. 


_ Almost immediately after he is introduced to us, we find him con- 


ducting himself in’ quite the conventional way. He meets upon a 


/ common a person of eccentric character named Miss Gwin, who, 
without any earthly motive that we could discern, makes him her 


confidant as to some wrong she had suffered in early youth—a 
period that had passed away about forty years before. When the 
conversation had reached an interesting point, there appears, in the 
most natural way possible, riding up to Austin Clay and Miss Gwin, 
a partner in a firm of London builders, in whom the lady at once 


| gees her worst enemy. She clutches at the horse’s bridle, and uses 





| ti . . 
| hen taniliption for some injury she has sustained at his hands. The 


at deal of violent language which must have been eminently 
Fo aaa at least to the horse, as the animal rushed over Miss 


_ Gwin, knocking her down, and endeavoured to put an end to his own 


existence. This he would have accomplished by plunging with his 
rider down a quarry, had not Austin Clay, with a ready activity 


d, caught the horse, held him back, and sayed the life of the 
hag We ak find Austin Clay in the employment of the builders 


| Hunter & Hunter, in London, and a weleome guest at the house of 


Mr. James Hunter, between whose daughter Florence and Austin 
a very strong affection springs up. Miss Gwin comes to London 
to seek out Mr. Henry Hunter, and discovers, after some little 
that itis his brother, Mr, James Hunter, who has to make 


nce of Miss Gwin’s brother, a disreputable attorney, 
eT amen £500 from Mr, Hunter, the anxiety which the 
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; 
latter evinces to keep the existence of Miss Gwin a secret 
from his wife, and the unaccountable objections which he enter- 
tains to a marriage between Austin Clay and his daughter, 
leads the reader to surmise that Mr. Hunter has committed 
bigamy, and that Miss Gwin is his injured wife. This, however, 
is far from representing the true state of things. When Mr. Hunter 
has been fleeced out of nearly every penny by the disreputable 
lawyer—when his life has been made miserable by the repeated 
visits of Miss Gwin and his efforts to escape meeting her, and when 
Mrs. Hunter, after a lingering illness, has died—we are let into the 
secret, which is about as flimsy and miserable a conception as 
could well be met with. Mr. Hunter had in early youth earned 
the undying hatred of Miss Gwin by falling in love with and 
secretly marrying her sister, whom he met whilst a lodger at Miss 
Gwin’s house. Although there was no unrequited affection on 
Miss Gwin’s part, the offence was one which left her possessed of 
the single idea—a desire for vengeance upon Mr. Hunter. His wife 
had died during his absence from home, and he in some time had 
married again. Miss Gwin, who had conveyed to him the news of 
her sister's death, concocted the story that she was still living, and 
that Florence’s mother was, in consequence, not legally married. 
By these unpromising means she manages to keep Mr. Hunter 
miserable throughout two-volumes, and enables her brother to 
swindle him out of large sums of money. Mrs. Wood, in her preface, 
tells us that this seve first appeared in the Leisure Hour, and that 
several applications were made to her with a view to its republica- 
tion, to which she would not listen. “ Pressure having come, how- 


pressure), she has at length yielded. In consenting to the republi- 
cation, Mrs. Wood thinks that the “ pictures of social misery 
induced by the strike or lock-out, as described in the story... . 
may possibly be felt asa warning, and act for good now.” We may 
entertain grave doubts as to the amount of good Mrs. Wood’s novel 
is capable of producing ; but we congratulate the authoress upon the 
disinterested motives to which she gives expression, and which, to 
say the least, possess a novelty not seen in some of her other 
republications. 

“The Pretty Widow” may not sound an attractive title, but 
it undoubtedly has the merit of being a truthfulone. The Baroness 
de Grandvilain is nineteen, very pretty, very young, and a widow. 
Her husband, the late Baron, had taken her off the Paris stage, 





married her, and, after a wedded life of a few months, died, leaving 
her a fortune of about four thousand a year, an estate in England, 
and a chateau in a remote and dull village in Picardy. There the 
little Baroness lived, looking after her poor people, and amusing 
herself with her pets :— 


“Three cats, by name Mimi, Bibi, and Dodo, were always 
a-hungered at early dawn, and at sight of their mistress cried aloud 
for their rations and their rights. These having been disposed of, or 
sometimes before their repast had been prepared, plaintive whinings 
from the kennel announced the fact of Ponto the house-dog’s emptiness, 
and his anxiety respecting the coming of his turn. Hollow pretenders 
were these Mimi, Bibi, Dodo, and Ponto, whose selfishness any one in 
the world but their young mistress might surely have seen through 
from the first; but they were successful in their imposture. Round 
her came the three cats, mewing, with their tails erect, rabbing their 
deceitful old heads against her frock, and making the most palpable 
cupboard love; and when they had got all they wanted retired to 
spread themselves before the fire, or went out to sleep in the sun, and 
dream of future feasts or past repletion. 

** A loud boisterous humbug was that Ponto the house-dog, roaring 
and rattling his chain at the first faint sound of his mistress’s footfall 
in the courtyard, bounding and bellowing as she approached, and 
thrusting his great wet nose into one of her little hands—keeping his 
eye the while upon the plate of food she carried in the other ; but which 
he would have her believe was a matter of great indifference to him as 
long as he could enjoy the superior delight of the Baroness’s society. 
When Ponto’s little farce was acted out, and he himself replete and 
sinking into a torpid state of felicitous indigestion, an aged raven 
would come hopping out of the stable with a peculiarly knavish ex- 
pression of eye and a general double-dealing, backsliding demeanonr, 

indicative of any amount of moral turpitude. This hoary-headed 
hypocrite having run through his two or three hacknied phrases and 
received his reward, would give place to the poultry clucking at their 
mistress’s heels, the rabbits thrusting their twitching noses through 
the bars of their hutch, the sleek chestnut horses whinnying at her 
approach ; and so on down to the ancient tortoise, supposed to be a 


century old, hobbling towards its benefact 
she entered the garden.” enefactress with clumsy alacrity as 


At the solitary hotel of the village there is staying a person named 
Raynal, who possesses good looks and an unsatiafactody reputation ; 
and at the college in the village is a poor English Professor, whose 
life has been a complete failure, and who is now starvin ‘upon a 
salary of £50 year. The Professor (Mr. Polyblank) “a Raynal 
both are in love with the Baroness, but, whilst the latter is her 
accepted suitor, the pone Professor, who is thirty-six, and by no 
means strikingly handsome, has far too much humility to give an 
sign of his devotion. Raynal and the Baroness are to be marri 
and about a fortnight before the event is to take place there 
arrives in the village a poor woman, evidently dying, and whom 


ison and die together. This the gentleman will not agree to, and 
in his refusal allows the Baroness to see so far into his true nature 
that her affection for him is turned into contempt and hatred. She 
s home in the storm of rain suitable to such circumstances, and 
ap time suffers so severely from brain-fever that her life is de- 
spaired of. During the illness, Raynal, who has become an object 
of contempt throughout the entire village, is arrested by an English 
detective, and conveyed to England to be tried for some crime 
which he had committed. The novel concludes with an arrange- 
ment between the Baroness and the Professor, by which the latter 
is to accompany her to England and act as her agent, and hopes 
are held out to the reader that relations of a closer nature are 
likely soon to follow. Throughout, the novel is exceedingly well 
written ; the plot, although in many places very sketchy and im- 
perfect, maintains its interest, and the characters, without a single 
exception, are well drawn. French village life is very charmingly 
described ; and the school-life of the poor Professor, although there 
may be somewhat too much of it, is exceedingly amusing. We are 
unwilling to find fault with a pleasant book, but we could wish 
that Mr. Ross had not hetowed upon his characters the fantastic 
names under which many of them have to suffer. With respect 
to the hero’s age, too, it would be well to be somewhat careful. 
At the outset of the story he is described as being thirty-six, and 
its conclusion leaves him at thirty. sae 
In “ Hever Court ” we follow the fortunes of some very old friends 
of romance, who are always interesting, but somewhat out of place 
when found riding in railway-carriages, and associated with that 
comparatively modern introduction, the female, whose beauty is 
only to be equalled by her strong passions and capacity for villany. 
As a whole, the plot of the novel before us does not travel far out 
of the well-beaten track. We have a large estate in the possession 
of a young gentleman just of age, and quite a type of everything 
that is excellent ; an illegitimate brother of this young gentleman, 
very poor and very proud, and whose birth is enshrouded in 
mystery. This young man, Will Campbell, has a strong antipathy 
to the game-laws, dislikes work, and is madly in love with the 
niece of the keeper of the village inn, Clara Smithson. Clara cares 
nothing for Will, but is madly in love with his. brother, Edward 
Frankland, the young squire, who makes no return of the affection, 
even when the young lady has herself informed him of the state of 
her feelings. Will Campbell, who had been long buoyed up by the 
hope that he might turn out to be the legitimate son of Mr. Frank- 
land, falls into the hands of a sharp London attorney, who 
discovers a marriage certificate, which he represents to be that 
of Will's mother and Mr. Frankland, and ejects Edward 
Frankland from the estate, into the possession of which Will 
enters. Edward goes to London, and is cheated out of all his 
money by Snodgers, a promoter of bubble companies. He returns 
to the country to live upon a little farm which he had inherited 
through his mother, and there receives a visit from the promoter, 
whom, in a rage, he turns out of doors. Snodgers then goes to 
Will Campbell, who has, in the mean time, been married to Clara, 
informs him that the marriage certificate under which he is in 
possession of the estate, was that of Snodgers himself in his real 
name of John Frankland, and not that of Mr. Frankland, of 
Hever. The silence of Snodgers is only to be purchased by the 
—— of a large sum of money, and the negotiations for this 
aving reached a certain point, he takes his departure by a foot- 
path through the wood, which Clara herself pointed out to him. 
a | afterwards he is shot dead from behind a tree, and Edward 
Frankland is arrested for the murder, tried, and found guilty. 
When the day appointed for his execution had nearly approached, 
Clara visits him in prison, declares that she still loves, and will 
save him. She goes to London, gets the evidence of the forgery 
of the certificate, comes home, writes a confession that she committed 
the murder to prevent her husband and herself from being deprived 
of the estate, attempts to shoot herself, but kills Will instead, and 
og the end of her days as a dangerous lunatic in a madhouse. 
here is no denying that the doings of these very dreadful people 
can be, as they are here, worked up, into an interesting plot, but we 
nevertheless wish that they bore even a faint resemblance to the 
people one meets with in ordinary life. 








REMOTER STARS IN THE CHURCH SKY,* 


WE are strongly inclined to admire this book. It aca 
many of the merits which properly belong to such an un ertaking 
as that which Mr. Gilfillan has imposed upon himself, There is 
thought enough in the essays to make them pleasingly suggestive 
to reflective minds ; at the same time it is a quality of thought 
not so ambitious as to render it difficult to the: class to whom 
this volume appeals. The language is elegant and forcible ; the 
essays are written with an enthusiasm that is honourable to the 
author, because it displays an absence of that illiberal or dogmatic 
tone which too frequently disfigures the compositions of the 
biographer of sectarian ministers. These short accounts might 
have been improved perhaps by the introduction of a few more 





the Professor discovers to be the wife of Raynal. The P 

thinking that the woman may die before the day fixed for ti 
— does not disclose the secret to the Baroness: but the 
wife of the English cle an of the place, on the eve of the 
wedding-day, writes to the intended bride, divulging the whole 
affair. e ess goes to Raynal, learns from him that 
what she has heard is true, and proposes that they should take 


illustrative anecdotes ; but the commendation we at d 
unhesitatingly bestow u th i i erally 
recognised el at pon them we believe will generally be 
Mr. Gilfillan’s book cannot but be regarded amiable under- 
_ taking. To record the hidden and fading cnsdlinenn nie 
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men, though an inviting, seems at best but an unprofitable task. 
In biography we are eager only to know more of that of which we 
already know something. It is fortunate for novelists that this is 
not the case in fiction. It is nevertheless certain that we will turn 
with eagerness to a perusal of the impossible virtues and amazing 
exploits of some three-volumed hero, while it needs all the attrac- 
tions of a fine style, deep thought, and correct inquiry to invite us 
to the consideration of private goodness and unostentatious wisdom 
such as Mr. Gilfillan has made it his business to record. 

First in the list comes Dr. William Anderson, “a man,” to quote 
our author, “whose name in Scotland has been long a household 
word, and whose power at one time in Glasgow was paramount and 
unrivalled, but who has never been so widely known or so thoroughly 
yey in England.” Dr. Anderson, we are informed, is still 
alive, and still occasionally preaches, though ostensibly he has 
retired from his duties. He was born in 1799, and when a mere 
youth he was sent to Glasgow College. 


“In his day,” says Mr. Gilfillan, ‘and long afterwards in onrs, it 
was quite common to see boys twelve, eleven, or ten years of age, 
wearing the student’s red gown, and attending the Latin, Greek, or 
logic classes. The effect of this was on the whole unhealthy, as it 
tended to bear a number of fledglings, who took wing from the pulpit 
t00 soon, and often imbibed philosophical and theological notions or 
prejudices—opinions they could not be called—which it took them all 
the rest of their lives to unlearn.” 


Though there was no want of eloquent and successful preachers in 
Glasgow at the time, yet Dr. Anderson is recorded to have struck 
the city “like a planet.” His — will be better appreciated 
when it is known that Glasgow had at that very time preaching in 
it, Chalmers, Edward Irving, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Heugh, and Dr. 
Dick. It appears, however, that there is much of the transcen- 
dental in his views of religion, and he was once possessed of— 
fated still possesses—a full belief in “ the speedy and glorious 

re-millenial Advent of Christ.” Mr. Gilfillan pays him the high 
compliment of believing him “ the most original and the best man 
in his own denomination, and one of the last of the giant race of 
Christian men of genius, such as Chalmers, Irving, &c.” The essay 
on Dr. Croly is remarkable for some quaint fancies with which it 
opens :— 

“A few months ago,” says our author, “ during a sleepless hour in 
a night spent among the romantic mountains depicted in our former 
sketch, we amused ourselves with representing a number of poets and 
other eminent writers under material or fanciful images.” 


And amongst others more or less good we find the following :— 
Burns is a cansculotte, Samson-nude, indecent strength. Young, 
of the “ Night Thoughts,” a night raven sailing in moonlight-dark 
thought in eloquent and beautiful motion. Carlyle a noble 
Laocoon, agony-stiffened and cast with grand frozen form. 
Spinoza, an altar to the unknown God. Foster, a preadamite 
being buried alive and coming out from the mouth of his cave to 
look at a modern battle-field, in gigantic and hopeless stupefaction. 
Chalmers, a Fife fishwife gone inspired. Croly himself he com- 
pares to a torrent, but we know not with what justice. He was a 
man of unquestionable ability, as his story of “Colonna the 
Painter” in Blackwood’s Magazine sufficiently proves. But if 
Croly were a torrent, his roar was borrowed from Byron, who ina 
uatrian quoted by Mr. Gilfillan very funnily calls him the 
verend Rowley Powley. Mr. Croly was evidently more of a 
literary character than the rest of the gentlemen who form the 
subjects of this book. This was the bigoted minister who affixed to 
the door of his chapel the placard announcing that as many 
parents neglected to get their children baptized, and as there was 
every reason to believe that wnbaptized children went to hell, he was 
a to baptize them at some certain day and hour. He had much 
contempt for Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, “the Lakers, 
both as poets and men. “Of poor Magginn bey em O'Doherty) 
he talked with that mixture of admiration and blame, affection 
and pity, which the mixed character of that very clever and ve 
unfortunate man demanded.” There was, however, obviously muc 
in Mr. Croly’s character to command esteem as well as admiration. 
Mr. Gilfillan closes his volume with an eloquent article upon the 
Rev. Frederick Robertson, a man who now that he is dead seems 
to be in danger of being as much hyperbolically panegyrized as he 
was underrated, or at all events undervalued when living. We 
subjoin the following extract from this article, as furnishing a fair 
sample of our eather style and the method in which he approaches 


his subjects :-— 


* An of controversy is seldom an age of common sense ; it is 
seldom a age either of ~~ or wide-minded philosophical thought, 
and never of true charity or candour. Even the fairest of minds, 
caught in the whirl of polemical strife, becomes one-sided, and begins 
to glory in the shame of its one-sideness ; and the most powerfal of 
intellects, while relaxing its energy, loses its balance and becomes 
sometimes a formidable enemy to the truth it professes to seek. Hence 
it is not by theological clamour and confasion, however earnest parties 
on all sides may be, and however strong and wide the ventilation 
given to their distinctive views, that there is usually much advance 
made either in the discovery of new truth, or in the profitable applica- 
tion of old. It is in the solitary cell of the philosopher, exalted above 
the raging waters of strife, and watching the Bear in profound aud 
calm contemplation, that wisdom dwells with prudence and ficds out 
witty inventions; and it is in a stray pulpit here and there, sepa- 
rated alike from indifference and sectarianism, that religion assumes 
its fairest and most influential . Perhaps the four divines in 
our country most highly admi by the young Christian age are 











Robert Hall, John Foster, Thomas Arnold, and F. W. Robertson ; and 
it is interesting to remember that all four filled comparatively narrow 
aud limited spheres. .... As to Robertson, although warmly admired 
by his own circle of friends, and the idol of Brighton, he enjoyed in his 
life-time no wide or thorough appreciation, he could hardly be even 
called by that now cheap term, “a celebrity ;” not only had his high 
powers procured him no fame, but he was by many misunderstood, 
misrepresented ; and some assert that he was worried to death by 
the ill offices and pitiful suspicions of his clerical brethren.” 


Besides those we have given, this volume includes the names of 
Everett, Samuel Gilfillan, John Bruce, Thomas Spencer, John 
Jamieson, George Steward, Alexander Stewart, J. M. Mackenzie, 
and some others included in papers entitled “ Star Dust, or Miscel- 
laneous Sketches.” 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Geological Magazine opens with an article by Mr. Ruskin, 
who continues his observations on the subject of Brecciated forma- 
tions. The paper is a good contribution to physical geology, and 
is illustrated by a handsome plate, displaying the characters of 
rock-veins under contraction. In this country the question of 
mineral concretions has been very little discussed, though it is one 
of the highest interest, and Mr. Ruskin is doing good service in 
calling attention to it. We only wish he would more frequently em- 
ploy the accustomed terminology, and would avoid the practice, which 
he seems so to enjoy, of employing new definitions of old and well- 
worn technicalities in every paper he puVlishes. For example, in 
the article before us, he re-defines the terms “infiltration,” “ in- 
jection,” “ secretion,” and “accretion.” By so doing, he throws 
difficulties in the way of older students, who would otherwise gladly 
avail themselves of the facts he lays before them. We note, too, a 
want of sequence in the writer’s argument and a tendency to dog- 
matize, which, though somewhat characteristic of Mr. Ruskin, are 
out of place in a scientific jvurnal., ‘On Subaérial Denudation,” 
by Mr. W. Whittaker, B.A., is an excellent summary of the evidence 
in favour of the influence of sub-aérial agencies in denuding and 
wearing away the surface of the earth. Taking the chalk-hills of 
south-eastern England, as an example, he shows that they could 
not have been formed by any agency of the sea, but that 
they are the result of atmospheric denudation. A number of 
sections accompany this paper, and they certainly illustrate 
the force of Mr. Whittaker’s views, which are to some extent 
mediate between the two extreme denudation schools. ‘ The 
sea,” says the author, ‘does not by itself destroy the land, but 
is largely helped by atmospheric action. The former carries away 
what the latter brings within its reach. Without the help of rain, 
frost, &c., the sea would spend its force on compact, and therefore 
on comparatively unyielding rocks. Without the help of the sea these 
subaérial forces would soon mask solid cliffs with slopes of débris, 
and thus vastly decrease their own destructive power. The two 
destroying powers working together in different ways, the sea horizon- 
tally from below, the other agencies vertically from above, cause 
tenfold the destruction of coast that either could do alone.” The 
articles on the “ Lingula Flags,” by Mr. Thomas Belt, and on “ West 
Indian Geology,” by Mr. Lechmere Guppy, are valuable. The latter has, 
too, a general interest, from the fact that it deals with the scientific 
evidence in favour of the mythical Atlantis.———In the reviews we 
notice that Mr. Forbes’s article on the “ Microscope in Geology” is 
reproduced tout entier from the Popular Science Review.——The 
correspondence in the present number embraces some letters of 
importance. 

Orchids are such favourites with botanists of all classes that the 
article on the “ Abnormal forms of Ophrys” in the Journal of Botany 
will be attentively read. In this paper Mr. J. T. Moggridge describes 
avery exceptional deviation from the usual type of structure in 
ophrys, and shows how the petal when in connection with that part of 
the stigmatic cavity which sometimes produces a rostellum is 
converted into an anther. It would involve the employment of too 
many technicalities to describe the gradual processes by which 
this conversion is effected, but those who wish to understand it will 
find Mr. Moggridge’s explanations thoroughly illustrated by the draw- 
ings which accompany his paper.——Dr. Maxwell T. Masters contri- 
butes an account of his discovery of pollen-bearing ovules in a rose. 
This communication was originally made to the British Association. 
The fact which Dr. Masters points out is of the highest physiological 
value, for it in great measure explains away those cases of partheno- 
genesis in plants which have hitherto been regarded by naturalists as 
definitively established.——Dr. Dickson, the newly-elected Professor 
of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin, reports an example of abnormal 
leaves in a cherry-laurel which recently came under his observation. 
This abnormality consisted in the- adoption by the laminz of the 
vertical instead of the horizontal position, thus giving the leaves the 
appearance of phyllodes. The leaf was provided with two blades, 
which lay back to back, and were united the midrib.——Dr. 
Lauder Lindsay gives his opinions as to the “ Obstacles to the Utili- 
zation of New Zealand Flax,” a subject of considerable economical 
import. 

AY brilliantly-coloured chromo-lithegraph of the Blue-cheeked Barbet 
is one of the chief attractions of the Intellectual Observer. It illustrates 
a short paper by Dr. P. L. Sclater of the Zoological Society, in 
which is given a good account of the character, habits, and geo- 
graphical distribution of the species. Dr. Sclater touches very lightly on 
the difficult question: Why do we find Barbets and Trogons in the 
tropics of both hemispheres? and that the explanation is to 
be found in the former connection of the two regions by an “ inter- 
vening band of tropical land.”——The veteran ichthyologist, Mr. 
Jonathan Conch, takes up the complex problem of the growth of fish 
scales, and expresses the result of nis studies on the point. He holds 
that in every case the scales of the fish are clothed to their free 
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borders, when there are such, with the common skin, “of which a 
duplication is carried over that border to the lower surface so far as 
it remains free.’ Mr. Couch’s remarks are excellent, so far as they go, 
for they are the result of years of patient observation, but they 
really leave untouched the main question, and by far the most 
interesting one, of the development of the fisli-scale. It seems to us 
therefore, to be regretted that Mr. Couch did not, before writing his 
article, turn to Professor Huxley’s excellent memoir on tegumentary 
organs, and to the valuable papers of Professor Williamson, of Man- 
chester, published in the Philosophical Transactions. “The 
Grave-mounds of Derbyshire” is the continuation of an article which 
appeared in the last number, by Mr. L. Jewitt, F.S.A. This is excel- 
lently illustrated, and is full of archeological lore. The only other 
contribution which calls for special notice is that of Mr. Henry 
J. Slack, on the ‘‘ Characteristics of Rotifers,” of which we may say 
that we know of no more trustworthy and comprehensive general 
description of this interesting group. Mr. Slack has not only carefully 
compiled the matter of his article, bat he has added much from his 
own original observations of these creatures, the remarks on Asplachna 
being especially worthy of notice in this particular. Those who care 
to study the wheel animalcules should first read Mr. Slack’s article. 
The American Naturalist for October has just reached us, and is a 
good number of the new periodical. The first article, on the 
“ Quadrupeds of Arizona,” is of more local than general interest. 
“The Awakening of the Birds,” however, is a delightful little contri- 
bution to avine natural history, and is a model for some enterprising 
and early-rising English zoologist to work upon. Its author, Mr. T. M. 
Trippe, who has carefully recorded the hours at which the various 
American birds: commence their morning concert, has given a 











pleasant description of his studies in this direction——Dr. A. 8. _ 


Packard gives a good popular, and not inaccurate, account of the 
nataral history of the common clothes-moth, a creature which few of 
our lady-readers desire to investigate-——‘“‘The Hand, an Unruly 
Member” is a summary of the views of “ homologists” on the rela- 
tion of the bones of the arm in various species to an archetype limb. 
It would have excited more interest in the day of teleological teaching 
than at the present moment.——Other papers are :—‘The Tarantula” 
and “ The Influence of Insects in fertilizing Plants.” 


The Ophthalmic Review, which has for some time been a half-yearly — 


publication, hardly sustains the position it attained to in its quarterly 
days. The present number contains only four original articles, and of 
these two are from the pen of the editor, Mr. J. Zachariah Lawrence. 
The paper on “ Scleronixis,” by Professor Quaglino, of Pavia, describes 
a form of operation for cataract which, though not very popular in 
this country, appears to have proved extremely advantageous in the 
author’s practice, twenty-six out of twenty-seven cases being 
successful. 

The “leading article,” if we may use the expression, in Science- 
Gossip is upon Dr. Lauder Lindsay’s recent paper at the British 
Association. It deals with the subject of lichen-growths on trees, and 
asks are such growths detrimental to the growth of the tree? Dr. 
Lindsay rather inquires the opinions of other writers than expresses 
conclusions, and he puts a number of questions which we should like 
to see answered.——The paper par excellence of the number is that 
of Dr. R. Braithwaite on the Organization of Mosses. This was 
originally read before the Quekett Club, and is a thoroughly scien- 
tific résumé, well illustrated by drawings from specimens in the 
author’s possession. 

The Floral World.—Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s little monthly is full to 
overflowing with information for professional and amateur gardeners. 

The Artizan, besides other papers of mechanical importance, con- 
tains a description of “ The Steam Lifeboats”’ which have been ordered 
by Government for the Abyssinian Expedition. These boats are won- 
derfal examples of the pitch to which mechanical engineering is strung 
in the present day. 

In Edinburgh Medical Journal, Dr. J. T. Banks publishes his 
experience of the “ Curative Virtues of Milk,” and alleges that the 
subject deserves the consideration of the profession, an opinion in which 
we unite. We would add too of the general public. Dr. 
Banks’s paper ought to be universally read, for it does not deal with 
milk as a panacea, but as a dietetic medicine of very great advantage. 
Quoting Van Swieten, he says, “ To assert a thing to be wholesome 
without a knowledge of the condition of the person for whom it is 
intended, is like a sailor pronouncing the wind to be fair without 
knowing to what part the vessel is bound.” 

The Natwralist’s Note-Book.—The contents of this excellent little 
olla podrida of Zoology, are enough to insure its success. In this 
month’s number we find articles on Sharks, Field-clubs, Microscopic 
Geology, Bees, Slugs, Stone-corals, Rainbows, Meteors, Mosses, &c. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Art Journal for November. (Virtue & Co.)—Two ve agree- 
able steel engravings illustrate the November ee a of this a 
publication. The first is from Sir C. L. Eastlake’s “ Italian Family,” 
& beautiful bit of southern scenery, occupied by graceful figures—all 
very nicely engraved by 8. S. Smith. The other is from the picture 
by Jacob Thompson, called “The Height of Ambition,” representing 
@ merry party of peat-gatherers dragging home over the moorlands the 
girls and children of their party, who have converted the peat-sledge 
into a grand state carriage. The wild mountainous scenery of the 
English Lake country is here very finely represented, and the pictare, 
notwithstanding the familiarity of the figures, is instinct with poetical 
feeling, excellently interpreted by the engraver, C. Cousen, who has 

ven the misty lights and shadows of moor and mountain with great 

ps sont and softness. Some beantiful woodcuts are given in the 

illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition, and the number 
w Imperial Chromo-Illaminations, (i, Faller & O beau 

-Illwninations. er & Co.)—These i- 

fal chromo-lithographs remind one of the ice Christenes 


season, for which they are especially adapted. They are all on sacred 
subjects, and consist of coloured reproductions of celsbrated pictures, 
and incidents in the life of Christ, Biblical texts, and illuminated 
symbols illustrative of Scriptural doctrines. In some, the borders are 
left plain, to be coloured, according to certain general directions, by the 
fair hands of lady amateurs. The designs appear to us extremely grace- 
ful, and the colouring, where colouring has been introduced, is most gor- 
geous and brilliant, with its golden backgrounds and gleams of sunny 
radiance. The pictures are very delicately introduced, and the nimbus 
round the head of Christ is singularly soft, vapoury, and etherial, dying 
off gradually, like a real efflaence, instead of ceasing with a hard, deter- 
minate outline, as we see in the pre- Raphaelite pictures.—— We have 
also received from the same publishers some illuminated texts for 
hanging up in rooms, with photographs from well-known pictures 
introduced into the centre. The whole of these works are produced 
at the Royal Albert Press for the Employment of Women. 
The Fall of the Confederacy. By John Baker Hopkins. (Wm. 
Freeman.)—In investigating the causes which led to the overthrow 
of the Southern Confederacy, Mr. Hopkins has chosen a subject which, 
at this distance of time and in the presence of events that are now 
passing in Europe, has ceased to offer much attraction to the general 
reader. The opening chapter of the little volume before us, however, 
touches upon matters that have an immediate interest for all English- 
men—the relations of Great Britain and the United States. The 
distrust that has existed between the two nations Mr. Hopkins 
attributes to misapprehensions on both sides. He considers this 
distrust as purely superficial, and he points out that we irritate the 
Americans quite as much by the banter and chaff in which we indulge 
as they do us by their “ tall talk.” He reminds us, however, that 
underneath all is a sound substratum of good feeling which on the 
part of the Americans frequently shows itself in the hospitality and 
attention bestowed upon Englishmen of any note, and in the affec- 


| tionate respect with which the name of her Majesty is invariably 


received. It is a pity that we have not more writers who possess the 
earnestness and cool judgment of Mr. Hopkins, who writes with the 
ease of a man well acquainted with his subject, and who thoroughly 
believes in the views which he conveys. 

The Wren of the Curragh. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Those graphic sketches of a hideous abuse which 
recently appeared in the Pall Mall are worth republication. The 
style is distinct and forcible, and the facts are exposed with a care 
and a delicacy difficult enough when the nature of the subject is taken 
into account. The state of things disclosed is a disgrace to any Chris- 
tian country, and the Pall Mali will have done good service if this 
record will even, in a slight degree, mitigate the evils it so pic- 
turesquely describes. 

Puniana; or, Thoughts Wise and Other-wise. A new Collection of 
the best Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, Sc. Sc. Now newly told 
by the Hon. Hugh Rowley, with nearly one hundred designs from his 
pencil. (J. C. Hotten.)—Editing bad jokes must be a severe trial for 
an author ; but the Hon. Hugh Rowley has managed to display a 
fine natural taste for the office, by adding notes of his own to the 
witticisms, which are, if possible, worse than the text. This is, 
indeed, a sad and a sorry book. It shows us to what fun is coming in 
England. Here isa brilliant sample of the work, the reader’s atten- 
tion being especially invited to the commentary :— 

“ Why was the whale that swallowed Jonah like a milkman who 
has retired on an independence ?— Because he took a great profit out 
of the water.” 

(Now for the Hon. Hugh Rowley) :—“ The whale must have been a 

she-whale, as the difference between her and a lady who has married 
herself to a wealthy man is so trivial, viz., the she-whale made up her 
mind to-carry-Jonah, the shemale, her mind made up, took-a-rich- 
owner : 
Does the reader see the joke? Wedo not. The illustrations are 
something better than the letterpress, that is to say, they are not the 
poorest illustrations ever published; but there is about as much fun 
in them as in the above piece of exquisite humour touching the she- 
male and the she-whale, which can only be. paralleled by Lamb’s 
typical anecdote of good Mr. Deputy Hamphries. 

Clerical Testimony in favour of Total Abstinence, being a Series of 
Papers reprinted (by permission) from the “ Church: of England 
Temperance Magazine.” Edited by the Rev. Thomas Rooke, M.A. 
(Tweedie.)—Several good, or rather goody, clergymen have come 
forward as a band of temperance brothers to state the blessings of 
total abstinence. One was cured of dyspepsia by giving up his brandy- 
and-water, while a similar discipline had a beantifal effect upon the 
moral principles of another. Each gentlemen records his cure as if 
he were ticketed with a number, like the Pope and Lord Stuart de 
Decies, upon whom the Revalenta—“ Revalenta Arabica ”—had such 
a wonderful effect. It is curious to note the gregarious character of 
the minds exposed in this work. Although the work is a collection 
and the materia's have been brought together without concert, the Rev. 
Drinkwater Seltzer resembles as closely the Rev. Lemonade Soda as 
the aérated beverages from which we have named them resemble each 
other in all essential particulars. The work is perfectly valueless 
except as a class publication. There is only one point in it which we 
can commend. When rectors and curates do insist on total abstinence 
in their parishes and in preaching it, it is well that they should begin 
at home. They will never convince the world, however, that there is 
an heroic virtue in being afraid of being alone with a decanter. 

The Leader. A Journal of Politics, Literature, and Art.—The first 
monthly number of the Leader forms an agreeable and clever miscel- 
any, in a See aug ane politics, and a novel, are pre- 

nted on toned paper. © theatrical critici eader 
excellent, both in temper and honesty. iene aie 

Lady Bountiful’s Legacy to her Family and Friends. Edited by John 
Timbs. (Griffich & Farran.)—The irrepressiie, the industrious, and 


the generally entertaining Mr. Timbs, has cous fi very 
useful manual for housewives ey a valine ‘tulbllsttone titlen We 





can commend this book, al h th 
wig tenes Jang, ere are instances of slipshod con- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


By THe TATLER. 


Tue great event of the week has been the dinner to Charles 
Dickens—an event surely—for looked at in one way at least, 
in ‘a way much greater than the insouciant reader of this 
columns at the club may think, Charles Dickens is a messenger 
of peace between two countries; he will lay down happily, ’tis 
no idle boast of his, a third cable between that land whose 
hearty alliance we most covet, and this large-burdened, stagger- 
ing, overworked noble old land of ours, dear mother England. 
Lord Lytton was the chairman,an altogether inefficient chairman, 
too, save for his name. One who never gave any heartiness to 
his personification, and who threw a lurid air of sham over the 
whole proceedings, although underneat?i there lay an immeasur- 
able depth of feeling. The newspapers don’t give you this 
idea, because they are too polite, but this is the real view seen 
from one of the many phases of the matter. And not the 
only phase, too, as this admirably clever picture of the noble 
chairman, written for the Birmingham Daily Post, will testify. 
I cut it out and quote it because there is real truth in it. It 
presents also a portrait of Lytton Bulwer, a thousand times 
more truthful than that by Daniel Maclise, or even by the 
photographs themselves :— 

** Let me say unreservedly, that of all the dull, prosy chairmen ever 
put intoachair, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is the worst. Of course I 
know this is heresy to start with. People talk of the respect 
due to genius, and that sort of thing. Respect to fiddlesticks! if 
genius can’t drive a coach and six, it should not risk other people’s 
necks; if it cannot talk after dianer, it should not bore intelligent 
people who can. Here was a great intellectual gathering—men of 
brains, presided over by a man of brains, who was as tedious an old 
fogy as ever twaddled at a tea-table, who had learned off a high-faluting 
speech by heart, which he delivered with false emphasis, with ridi- 
culons, even grotesque and ludicrous gesture, in an altogether comical 
and more than painfully tedious manner. Vestrymen, however, must 
not think his tediousness was like unto theirs. He was not vulgar, 
nor common, nor foolish, but quite otherwise. His speech was that of 
a Don Quixote, and he himself looked as the immortal Don might 
have looked if he had been woke suddenly in the night, and called on 
to address the College of Salamanca. His eyes, awake with wonder, 
their orbits not yet settled, and at cross purposes; his eyebrows 
elevated and awry, his—well, his hair—tumbled; his face, like to a 
monument of genius, with the inscription very much effaced; but, 
withal, his air, manner, gesture, that of a ludicrous dandy exquisite, 
man of honour, and genius, grown old, fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf, and only to be pitied because it strives to keep up its appearance 
of youth, and to be what it is not.” 


As for Mr. Dickens’ speech, which was in its way a master- 
piece, my impression at the time was that it was learned by 
heart and not impromptu, and that the emotion he showed he 
kept purposely down, so that he might recollect his lesson. The 
opening sentences, “exquisitely constructed,” says our previously 
quoted friend, “ were intended to express profound emotion, and 
the great author was too obviously repeating a lesson—too 
certainly drawing on his memory to produce the effect.” Yet 
every word told, and one or two had the old ring. The row 
after the dinner, the heart-burnings, jealousies, the fierce love 
and admiration for their chief, the subservience to sham yet hate 
of sham, has not been depicted anywhere. Here were the true 
rulers of men, and only two literary lords among them. Here 
was not oue living genius, but twenty, and no Prince of Wales 
or man of State to be at the gathering. Dickens made an 
untrue assertion about literary men meeting no lions—no, his 
were shorn and de-clawed for him, were toothless, tame, and 
fawning; but others have had them. I quote again from the 
Birmingham Post, of which let me say that I am not the 
writer, apropos of “ lions in the path and writers being written 


down,” it says :— 

“ Thackeray and Trollope were unknown, till they were nearly fifty. 
Dickens was famous at five-and-twenty. Men, whom to name would 
be invidious, but ceaseless workers and benefactors of their race, as 
historians or scholars, have no celebrity or honour now, which is 
worth calling a name. ‘There are dragons though Pilgrim has 
not met them, and the real lions have been but lambs in his path. In 
that room were many who had once answered to the title of men with 
dirty shirts and the look of a poet—such men as Sala, whom 
Thackeray himself once called a low snob of a fellow ; once painter Ss 
assistant in a theatre, greatly jealous of future fame, with true 
literary ambition coursing in his veins; now like unto Bardolph, broad 
and burly, scarred and seamed in many fights—a man of a thousand, 
with a visage of a million, but always a man. Landseer—once the 
engraver’s son—now the first painter in the world, courtier, and the 
friend of princes; Cockburn, the keen, insignificant- looking junior, 
friendless and poor, but now the glory of his generation, &c., and so on 
ad infinitum.” 

Enough of this. The dinner is not nearly so great now as it 
will be in the chronicles of that which lives the longest—the 
fine story of literature in the days to come. LS3 

The new Christmas number by Dickens and Wilkie Collins 
will be called “No Thoroughfare.” It is well understood that 








the invidious and generally false notices of the Times upon the 
Christmas books of last year, in which many charming stories 
were condemned wholesale, because not written by C. D., has 
been the cause of this twin production. Let us see whether it 
be an improvement on the old system. 

A correspondent of a contemporary states that a short time 
ago he bought at a bookstall a very fine copy of Amyot’s 
translation of Plutarch, in six volumes, which seems to have 
once been in Queen Elizabeth’s library, being stamped with. a 
rose, and the letters E. R. Now, these very volames were sold 
by the British Museum authorities as duplicates, in the year 
1818. We may happily congratulate ourselves that our national 
library is under better management now. We understand. that 
the present custodians have brought back several valuable 
books, thus wantonly disposed of by their predecessors.. While 
upon this subject, we may mention that it is stated that Bishop 
Percy’s folio MS. has been offered to the trustees of the British 
Museum at a moderate price. 

The commercial value of old and well-known titles of 
popular works seems not to have escaped the vigilant eyes of 
authors and publishers. We have announced a new novel, 
entitled “The Matrimonial Vanity Fair.’ But Vanity Fair 
was itself an old. name,adapted from Bunyan, and the practice 
itself is old. How many Quixotes—Female, Spiritual, and 
Sentimental—have we not had; how many Crusoes—Western, 
Eastern, Boy, Family, and Arctic. This is only a phase of 
the imitation we spoke of some time since. Let any gold-digger 
have a “ find,” and all other diggers swarm near him. 

Photography is making rapid progress in the public favour 
in the matter of book illustrations ; how they will be regarded 
by future generations is another question. We are promised 
the masterpieces of Mulready from the South Kensington and 
other galleries, and the most celebrated works of Sir David 
Wilkie, the photographs to be coloured by hand, to make them 
as nearly as possible like the originals. Another similar volume 
is also to be published containing photographs from the finest 
engravings of the most celebrated paintings of the Italian 
masters in the various galleries throughout Europe. This is to 
be entitled “ Masterpieces of Italian Art.” 

While upon this subject, we may mention that one of the 
most beantiful photographic pictures we have ever seen is 
Mr. H. P. Robinson’s “ Sleep,” a picture in which, by the aid 
of sunlight, he has managed to produce a charming moonlight 
effect ; the sleeping children, the calm sea outside the window, 
the dark shadows, and the complete stillness of the whole 
picture, convey an admirable idea of night and “ Sleep,” in 
illustration to a poem by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Daffus Hardy, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
tells us in his report that, during 1866, nine volumes of the 
“Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages” were published, and 17,014 copies 
sold! It is not every public institution that can show such 
results in work accomplished. Mr. Hardy deserves the hearty 
thanks of all scholars. In his office, Mr. Froude is still at 
work on his valuable historical illustrations. 

The Rev. Mr. Skeat has made public some interesting 
particulars concerning the progress of the Philological Society’s 
Dictionary. He states that a large number of quotations from 
old writers have been collected, but that examples of words 
used by writers of our day, not to be found in ordinary 
dictionaries, would be very acceptable to the editors, 

The life and reminiscences of the late Mr. Henry Crabb 
Robinson will shortly be in the hands of the public. Perhaps it 
may be news to some to hear that Mr. Robinson lived for many 
years at 30, Russell-square, and that his house was frequented 
by literary celebrities. 

There is a capital article in the Atlantic Monthly on the 
subject of International Copyright. It tells us that Mrs. Stowe 
has received but 40,000 dollars for the “ supreme literary success 

of all times,” “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” we presume. Mr. Motley, 
for “ Dutch History,” which cost him 24,000 dollars, and about 
twelve years’ labour, received somewhere about 20,000 dollars, 
considerably less than his outlay, not to speak of the time and 
trouble oceupied in collating facts for, and writing his work. 
Hitherto, no doubt, the Americans have had by far the best of 
this systematic robbery of authors, but Mr, Motley and Mrs. 
Stowe are the two prominent exceptions. How two great 
nations can quietly steal the work of a man’s brains, and yet 
prosecute Charley Bates for conveying that of his hands is to 
us an unexplained mystery. Why Fagin was hanged, and some 
publishers ride in their carriages is another. 

The Memphis Bulletin publishes an announcement that Cap- 
tain Semmes, of Alabama notoriety, who has recently been 
holding the responsible position of editor, was removed from his 


| post on account of want of ability, and incapacity generally. 
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It is reported on the one hand that Mrs. Lincoln (the widow 
of the assassinated President) is of not at alla literary turn of 
mind, and, on the other, that she has a volume in the press, 
entitled “ Five Years at the White House.” Possibly she has 
got some one who is of a literary turn to chronicle her White 
House experience for her. 

Mr. Ralph ‘Keeler, a young Californian, reported to have 
travelled all over Europe upon the modest sum of 181 dollars 
in greenbacks, has turned lecturer. His subject is announced, 
“Views Barefooted.” The title of the lecture and the mode of 
travelling must strikingly resemble each other, we should 
imagine. 

Mr. P. J. Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” is about to 
breax the silence he has maintained for so many years, by the 
publication of a new poetical composition, to be called 
“Universal Hymn.” ‘This new effort by Mr. Bailey will be 
looked forward to with eager interest. It is in blank verse, 
and will be published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 

The “ Round Towers of Ireland”—those wonderful round 
towers, the mystery of which has never been satisfactorily 
solved, although treated of by the able pens of Sir Walter 
Scott and other gentlemen—are to form the subject of a new 
work by Mr. Marcus Keane, M.R.I.A. The book will be 
illustrated by 180 engravings. 

Mr. James Grant,“ of the Morning Advertiser, has a new 
work in the press, entitled “Lessons of Solitude; or, Moments 
of Meditation on the Things of Eternity.” 

Professor Max Miiller’s new work, “ Chips from a German 
Workshop,” is devoted to a series of essays on the legendary 
and mythological lore of Germany. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR TEE WEEK, 





Ballantyne (R. M.), Fighting the Flames. Feap., 5s. 

Beeton’s Boys’ Annual, 1868, 8vo., 5s. 

Belgravia Annual (The), Edited by Miss Braddon, 8vo., ls. 

Bible Class Teachings. 18mo., 3s. 

Bird (Mrs. M. A.), Cozynook. Feap., 2s. 

Bowman (Annie), The New ee Book. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Bucknill (J. C.), The Mad Folk of Shakspeare. 2nd edit. Cr. Svo., 6s. 6d, 

Burbury (F. E.), Mary’s Geography 18mo., 3s. 6d, 

Charlotte Burney. By K. 8, Macquoid. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Child’s (The) Coloured Scrap Book. Folio, 7s. 6d. 

Church Builder (The), 1867. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Cornwall (E.), The Present Crisis of the Church of God. Cr, 8vo., 1s. 

Cudjo’s Cave, and the Three Scouts. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Darwinian Theory (The) of Transmutation of Species Examined. 8vo,, 10s. 6d. 

De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor. Llustrated. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE exceedingly pleasant as a 

place of recreation and for healthy exercise. Moderately heated throughout; 
the Concert Room agreeably warmed. Now, when fog and mist prevail in the 
metropolis, the Crystal Palace forms a cheerful and exhiliratiog contrast. 

The New Yearly Guinea Season Ticket entitles to upwards of 300 visits, including 
Flower Shows, about 40 Grand Operatic and Classical Concerts, and Pyrotechnie 
and other Fétes. 

Morpay, Novsemsznr 11.—Féte of the London and Westminster Working Men’s 
Constitutional Association—Banquet in Concert Hall, at which several of Her 
Majesty's Ministers will be present, at Four o'clock, 

Mownpay To Frrpay.—One Shilling. 

Satvurpay.—Half-a crown ; Children half-price. 


Norz.—The John T. Ford, which crossed the Atlantic, on view. Armstrong, the 
only survivor, in attendance, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Snuorr Season or Opera 


Third Appearance of Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg. This evening, SATURDAY, 
Nov. 9, Gounod’s Opera, FAUST; Faust, Signor Bettini; Valentin, Mr. Santley ; 
Mephistophiles, Signor Gassier; Wagner, Signor Casaboni: Siebel, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and Margherita, Mdlle, Kellogg 
(her third appearance in magn, 

EXT WEEE. 














Mdile. Clara Louise Kellogge.—MONDAY next, Nov. 11, Verdi's Opera, LA 
TRAVIATA: Violetta, Mdlle. Kellogg. 

Maddlle. Titiens.—-TUESDAY next, Nov. 12, ry tay my grand Opera, LES 
HUGUENOTS: Raoul de Nangis, Signor Bettini (his first appearance in that 
character) ; I] Conte di San Biis, Signor Gassier ; Il Conte di Nevers, Mr. Santley ; 
De Cosse, Mr. Lyall: Tavannes, Signor Agretti; Bois-Rose, Signor Bolli; De 
Retz, Signor Casaboni; Meri, Signor Balesca; Marcella, Signor Foli; Urbano, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Margherita di Valois, Mdille. Sinico; Dama d’Onore, 
Mdille. Bauermeister; and Valentina, Mdlle. Titiens. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 

Malle. Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini—-THURSDAY next, Nov. 14th (last 
time), Rossini’s Opera, SEMIRAMIDE : Idreno, Signor Bettini; Assur, — 
Gassier ; Oroe, Signor Foli; L’Ombra di Nino, Sigcor Casaboni; Arsace, M © 
Trebelli-Bettini; and Semiramide, Mdile. Titiens, 

Malle. Clara Louise Kellogg.—FRIDAY, Nov. 15, Flotow’s Opera, MARTA: 
Lionello, Signor Bettini; Lord Tristano, Signor Zoboli; Plumketto, Signor 
Gassier; Scheriffo di Richmond, Signor denckenh ¢ Un Servitore, Mr. Lyall; 
Nancy, Madame Trabelli-Bettini; and Marta, Mdlle. Kellogg. 

Malte. Titiens.—SATURDA Nov. 16, Weber's grand romantic Opera 
OBERON: Meeds. Titiens, Trebelli-Bettini, Demeric-Lablache, Bauermeister ; 
Signori Tombesi, Bettini, Santley, Gassier, Zoboli, Agretti. 

mmence at eight o’clock. 

Stalls, 15s.; dress circle, 10s, 6d.; upper circle, 5s.; pit, 5s.; galery, 2s. 
private boxes, one guinea and upwards. 

Box-office of the Theatre open daily from ten till six. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE —Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuatrertoy.—THIS EVENING, and during the 
week, Her Mojesty’s servants will orm the brilliantly successful new romantic 
play, in four acts, entitled THE DOGE OF VENICE, adapted by Bayle 
rnard, from Lord Byron’s tragedy of Marino Faliero, with additions from the 
play of Marino, by Cassimir de igne, and musicially illustrated by selections 
from the operas of Marino, by Donizetti, and the Duc Foscari and Bravo, of Verdi 
and Mere te, with new and ificent scenery by Mr. William Beverley. 
The music selected and arranged by Mr. J. H. Tully, The dances and pantomimic 
action devised by Mr. J. Cormack. The costumes and carnival characters invented 
by Mr. R. W. Keene, and executed by the costamiers, Mr. 8. May and Mrs. 
Lawler. The play grotneed under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Principal 
characters by Mr. -* Messrs. J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, 
James Johnstone, F. Moreland, C. Warner, W. ‘Intyre, C. Harcourt, Webb, 
W.C. Temple, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and Miss Grattan. Increased orchestra 
and numerous chorus. To couclude with FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR 
LADY. The Duchess, Miss Beatrix Shirley; Ruy Gomez, Mr. J. C. Cowper. 
Doors opon at half-past 6. Commence at 7, Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


Typ Omar POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—For 


the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seats at 
every pamenes, the Director will continue to issue subscript'on ivories at £5 
(transferrable), entitling holders to special sofa stalls, selected themselves, for 
the whole series of twenty-three concerts, viz., sixteeen Monday evenings and 
seven Saturday mornings. Subscription to the sofa stalls for the seven morning 
concerts, £1. 10s. CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


ONDOR GALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall_—The 
: , on e evening, Nov. 13th. Vocali 

Mdlie, Liebhart, Miss Banks, Miss Julia Elton, and Madame Sainton-Dolsy + Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Temple, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Instramentalists—clarionet 
Mr. Lazarus ; pianoforte Madame Arabella Goddard; the St. Cecilia Choral 
some, of 80 voices, under the direction of Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Conductor, Mr 
J.L. Hatton, Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; tickets 2s. and 1s. To be bad of Mr. 


Austin, St. James's Hall; Chaprell & Oo., New Bond-street; Kei 
Co., Cheapside; and Boosey & Co., Holles street, ond-street ; Keith, Prowse, & 


MACABRE, every evening, at 8 (Saturdays at 3 and 8), in 
_ his highly-svecessful ENTERTAINMENT, “ Begone, Dull Care”, or 
The Tria Juncta in Uno of Mirth, Music, and Mimicry. Stalls, 3s.; , 28.3 


admission, 1s. Tickets at Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Lib 33 ’ ; an 
at the box office of the hall from 10 till daily —Manege:, Mr. JOHN F sUrrON, 


(CO sBisty MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.— All 


the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays an 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—-Entirely NEW PHOGK swan 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability. Fauteuils 6s. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets and places at Mr, Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s 57, Cheapside; and at Mr 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piceadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDER CK BURGESS, . 


M®& DAVID MIRANDI will sing at the Royat Pavition, 


Brieguton, November 11; Portsea, 12th; Wi 
19th and 20th ; Liverpool, 30th, and Dee. 2nd ; Bolton, $cd (een) Cosme 
7th; Birmingham, 30th (Messiah); Elland, 3lst. All letters of engagements ‘to 
be forward to his residence, 6, Alfred.place, Bedford-square, wo. : 























JYUETEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 


FOREIGN ARTISTS, NOW 


RY, 120, Pall M east sine’ ti 
» 18; catalogues, rr all, from balf-pa:t vine till five 


CABINET PICTURES b 
OPEN, at the FRENCH GALLE We penne 
o'clock, Admi 








